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Ghe Martyred Passionists 


The first authentic news of the fate of the Passionists in Spain was received just as the 
last issue of THE CROSS was leaving the press. In the month that has elapsed only a few 
meagre details have come through regarding the fate of the thirty Passionists who met their 
death at the hands of the Reds at the Retreat of S. Christo de la Luz, Daimel, Ciudad Real, 
According to the “Osservatore Romano” (20th August, 1936), the tragedy took place on 
July 22nd—just four days after the civil war had broken out. In the list of the slain are 
three lay brothers, nineteen students, and eight priests, including the Fr. Provincial. 

Our hearts are filled with grief at such a cruel slaughter. And yet, why should we weep ? 
Have we not rather here a cause for tranquil joy in death so noble? To them, in very truth 
do the words of our Holy Father justly apply: ‘‘It is one long splendour of Christian and 
priestly virtues, of heroism and martyrdom, of martyrdom in the full, sacred and glorious 
meaning of the word, of the sacrifice of life the most innocent, of those venerable with 
age, of youth in its first flower, of many so bold and generous as to ask for a place 
among the victims, who were being carried to where the executioners awaited them.” 

Whether the list of martyred Passionists may yet be extended, we do not know. The most 
diligent inquiries as to the fate of the other communities have failed to produce any information. 
But those who live for Christ are well content to die for Him. 
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Editorial Notes 


Movep to tears, and almost overcome with emotion, the Pope addressed a group 
of five hundred refugees from Spain who had assembled for a special audience 
in the Hall of the Swiss Guards at Castel Gandolfo last month. 
The Pope Many of those at that historic audience had barely escaped with 
on their lives; some of the priests and nuns still wore the secular 
Spain. dress which they had used in their flight from the Red “ Terror ”’ ; 
practically all were destitute. The sorrow that filled the heart 
of the Father of the Faithful as he gazed on that tragic remnant of Catholic 
Spain found utterance in the broken words cf consolation and encouragement 
that he addressed to his children. ‘‘ You have been robbed and despoiled of all 
things’ he said. “ You have been hunted and-sought unto death. ... you have 
been covered with reproaches in the name of Jesus and because you were 
Christians.” The very catalogue of destruction which the Holy Father recited 
speaks eloquently of the Spanish holocaust in which nothing has been spared. 
“ Dignity, sanctity, the fruitful activity of lives wholly dedicated to religion, 
to science and to charity ; the highest members of the Sacred Hierarchy, Bishops 
and. priests, consecrated virgins, the laity of every class and cdndition, venerable 
grey hairs and the first flowers of youth, the very silence—so sacred and so 
solemn—of the tomb : all has been assaulted, violated, destroyed.” To the 
Patriot Armies, “to all those who have assumed the* difficult and dangerous 
task of defending and restoring the rights and honour of God and of on 
the Pontiff a his Jos Poneto: 
* 
Muanwarue in unkagay Spain, the a strife goes on. Hach day, the 
papers publish details of the varying fortunes of war, and the progress of the rival 
armies ; whilst the dreadful toll of murder, assassination, rapine 
The Progress and holocaust mounts ever higher. Step by step the Patriot 
of: the Armies are consolidating their advances, and are freeing their 
War. country from the strangle-hold of Communism. After a bloody 
and protracted struggle, Irun was stormed by the Patriots; next 
San Sebastian quickly capitulated, and now Bilbao is the next objective. In 
another theatre of operations, the heroic defence of the Alcazar at Toledo has 
aroused the admiration of all who are not still blinded by prejudice and partisan- 
ship. Fighting like tigers, with the energy begotten of faith in the justice and 
ultimate triumph of their cause, the defenders of the Alcazar have withstood 
every assault. And with their citadel blown up, and its stout walls falling 
around them, they still cling desperately to the defence of crumbling heaps of 
masonry, dauntless in the face of death. “ With the exception of one single 
deserter ’’ says the Observer, which surely may be accepted as an impartial wit- 
ness, ‘“‘they all waited proudly through many hours to meet their death. 
Though the physical beings were blown to pieces, such spirit cannot ever be 
crushed. The contrast to Toledo is given by the unnamed atrocities daily perpe- 
trated in Madrid. More and more, recent events have illumined on the one side 
the soul of old Spain, and on the other the new deliberate godlessness that calls 
itself Communism, and destroys the foundations of fellowship and even of pity.” 
* % * * * 


Or the thousands who join lustily in the shouts of “ Down with Communism ” 
in relation to the Spanish tragedy, there are very few thoughtful enough to probe 
beneath the surface and to enquire into the remoter causes of the conflict. No 
one can deny that the civil war is the violent climax of a social crisis whose 
origin must be sought further back in Spanish history. Probably 

Who is not more than twenty-five per cent. of the forces supporting the 

to “Government ”’ would acknowledge the label ‘“ Communist” : 
“blame ? why then are they all fighting with the fanaticism born of despair ? 

A writer on social questions, L. de Saint-Martin, who had made 

a special study of the land question in Spain is quoted by L’Illustrazione Vaticana 
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as declaring that after the election of 1933, it was in the power of the leaders 
of the Right to ward off the impending explosion. Gil Robles succeeded in 
having one of his followers, Ximenes, appointed as Minister for Agriculture in 
the Lerroux Cabinet. The time was a critical one, as the mass of country 
peasants were ripe for joining the anarchist groups. Ximenes elaborated a scheme 
to give small holdings to these land-hungry and. dispossessed peasants, but this 
scheme entailed certain sacrifices on the part of the richer classes, who owned 
three-quarters of the land. What happened? “ With few notable exceptions, 
the representatives of these classes, who had not understood their obligations 
under the monarchy” accuses St.-Martin, “seemed less willing to understand 
them in 1934.” The scheme proved unworkable, Ximenes resigned—and the 
golden opportunity of saving Spain was lost. This analysis exactly squares with 
the heart-broken cry of the ex-Spanish Minister to the Saorstét when asked by 
a reporter why nothing was done to avert the crisis. “ Ah, why, why?” he 
exclaimed. “ But they did nothing, nothing! They concerned themselves with 
small things and did nothing about big things. They would not see that the world 
Was moving on, that people would no longer be satisfied to be slaves, that every- 
body should have a chance to live decently—but they saw nothing, they saw 
nothing, they did nothing!” There, in a nutshell, is the tragedy of Spain.. 
% * * * * 


Many of those who foresaw the tragic sequel of their colleagues’ obstructionist 
tactics are now numbered amongst the victims of the civil war, slain by those 
whom they sought to aid and to assist: Others have been assailed 
A and calumniated, and the lie has been broadcast, and repeated. 
Lie by those who should know better; that the Church has been 
Refuted. the ally of the wealthy and the foe to the just aspirations of 
the poor and the oppressed. That is a foul and. malicious lie, 
and is in direct opposition to the known truth! The Church has been. accused - 
as being responsible for the illiterate state of the Spanish peasantry. What help 
did the Government give to educate the masses? And did not Republican Spain 
chase out the Jesuits—and indeed all religious teachers? Is it the function of 
the Church or the Government to provide decent housing for the poor? And 
if the Spanish Government failed in its obligations in the past, is the Church to 
be held responsible? The Church makes its contribution to the betterment of 
human life by offering divine Grace, and the instruments of grace, prayer, the 
Sacraments and the good example of Christian life. To quote the Pope. once 
more: “There will always be the fearful possibilities of negligence, of inertia, 
of resistance, of opposition—all of which have their source in human liberty. . . : 
What can the Catholic Church do but deplore and protest and beseech whenever 
and wherever contradictions and hindrances are met 2” 
* * * * * 
Many writers for the daily press seem to have lost all sense of responsibility, 
all idea of justice, in writing of the Spanish civil war. The representative of the 
Irish Times, Li. -T: Fleming, has not been behindhand in his 
Another = suppressio veri and suggestic falsi. Noticing bullet-marks upon 
Lie the churches, he concludes that these bullets were fired by 
Nailed ! attacking forces at the alleged defenders! We recommend to 
the editorial attention of the Irish Times an article by Count 
della Torre in the Osservatore Romano, in which he comments with biting scorn 
and double-edged sarcasm on these and similar canards. Were Att, the churches 
destroyed used as fortresses? he asks delicately. How was it that relics and 
‘rucifixes were found on the altars, not rifles or machine-guns? And we might 
well add, were the desecrated statues and crucifixes accused of defending the 
ehurches? Or was it the fear of an anticipated resurrection that caused Red 
wendals to rifle the tombs of the dead and to desecrate the corpses of long- 
G@eceased nuns ? 
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A RE we Irish Mission-conscious? I know we are reckoned as a great 
missionary nation. Many the essay you and I wrote on that theme 
_when we were at school. And with justice, too. In the past we have 
evangelised no mean slice of Western Europe. From Iona in the West down 
to Taranto in the heel of Italy, Ireland’s missionary saints lie buried. Scotland 
and England, France and Belgium, Germany, Switzerland and Italy, all reverenced 
Trish Saints who evangelised those lands. Later. still, owing to historical 
happenings into which we need not enter here, Irishmen and Irishwomen spread 
the Faith in Australasia and the Americas. While, at the present day, I should 
not like the task of making a list of nuns and priests, of Bishops and Cardinals 
who bear Irish names or have Irish blood in their veins» 

Still, when we look round us here in Ireland, I am afraid we must confess 
that we are not, as a Catholic nation, mission-conscious. But, what about all 
those Irish priests and Sisters who have gone to the missions in recent years ? 
What about the numerous missionary organisations that have been founded 
in Ireland in our time? Look at the huge array of missionary magazines that 
can be seen on any Catholic bookstall! Yes, that is just the point. These priests 
and Sisters are mission-conscious, but they are hampered in their zeal by our 
lack of enthusiasm ; hence the magazines—their task is to try to stir up our zeal. 
Yet the oldest missionary journal in Ireland reminds on every page that only 
one in every eighteen of us gives a 4d. per year to the Church’s chief mission - 
aid organisation, the Association for the Propagation of the Faith. Perhaps, it 
may be put more vividly thus: you give (or somebody does on your behalf) 
one thirty-sixth of a penny (,d.) to the missions—not each week, but each 
year. Just fancy bringing forward that as a good work when questioned at our 
particular Judgment. No, I am not being facetious. Look at it this way: it 
is as if you gave as an alms to that poor man you pass each day on the way to 
work, one penny every thirty-six years. Hardly something to be proud of, is it 2 
Once a telephone man induced a friend of mine to install a telephone. He clinched 
his sales-talk with : ‘“ Why, it will cost you less than a cigarette a day!” At 
that rate, your contribution to the missions amounts to about a ninth of a 
cigarette per year ! 

Yet, look at the enormous amount of work that has yet to be done. It is 
but a short time since we celebrated the 19th Centenary of our Redemption. 
Nineteen hundred years and more have passed since Our Lord was scourged 
and crucified and died for us, and yet, according to a French statistician, the 
Abbé d’Espierres, there are. still 2,053,583,460 non-Catholics in the world, two- 
thirds of whom are un-baptized.* We Catholics number only about 430 millions, 
or 2 in 9 of the world’s population. In a word, seven-ninths of the world have 
yet, most of them, even to hear of Christ. Take the 1,300 million un-baptized. 
According to official statistics there are about 18 million Catholics in mission 
countries (16,617,670 in Asia, Africa and Oceania, to be exact). To serve these, 
there are only 16,050 priests. That means that each priest has, on the average, 


*The Catholic World Atlas puts the figure at 1,510,316,;341 non-Catholics and 430,428,009 
Catholics (Irish Press, 17/8/1936). 
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about 1,121 Catholics to minister to—and they are not in one compact little 
group, but dotted all over a territory more like a diocese than a parish. In 
addition to this small flock of over a thousand, of the 1,300 millions un-baptized 
each priest: has 84,000 pagans to convert, for he cannot remain content with 
serving only the Catholics. The command: “Go, preach the Gospel to every 
ereature ” rings in his ears. 

To take an actual example from the mission-field. In the Prefecture Apostolic 
of Dodoma-Irangi (Tanganyika Territory), confided to the Passionists, there are 
about 288,000 pagans, and about 10,250 Catholics. These are spread over an 
area not far from being the size of Ireland. There are at the moment of writing 
8 priests to care for this immense flock. That works out at about 19,000 pagans 
and 1,280 Catholics to each priest. The number of Catholics per priest is above 
that mentioned in the previous paragraph, but though the priests of the Prefec- 
ture have only 19,000 pagans instead of 84,000, I doubt if the information would 
cheer them very much. - “ The harvest is great but the labourers are few.” 

But, imagine these things happening in Ireland. In the circumstances depicted 
by the general statistics given above, there would be but 3 priests to serve 
Greater Dublin, and seven out of every nine people you would meet would be 
un-baptized. Can you picture that situation ? 

But this is not all. Conversions to Catholicism the world over number 
around 400,000 each year. Couple this figure with the natural increase 
by births over deaths and it will be found that there is an increase of about 
4 millions a year. Not too bad, you say. But wait. Catholic statisticians tell 
us that the non-Catholic world increases at the rate of 16 millions a year. Whilst 
we Catholics are taking four feeble steps, non-Catholics take ‘sixteen giant ones. 
I will leave it to you to work out with pencil and paper when we shall convert 
the world at that rate! There are more pagans in the world now than when 
Our Lord died on the Cross, and it would take us, at our present rate, two 
thousand years to convert all there are Now—and that only if not a single one 
more were born. Merely to increase at the same rate, as does the non-Catholic 
world, we Catholics would have to convert six and a half million pagans every 
year instead of the bare half-million we do: in a word, twelve times more than 
we do. To win to our side the normal increase of the non-Catholic world and 
keep paganism at its present numbers we would have to convert 15 million each 
year to the True Faith: or, if you wish, twenty-nine times as many as we 
actually do. 

Again, we haye no time to lose. A shrewd observer of the mission-fields and 
an indefatigable worker on their behalf, Mgr. Lavarenne, the Secretary, at Lyons, 
of the Propagation of the, Faith, wrote in a recent magazine article: ‘‘If in the 
50 years from now missionary work by Catholics does not make a supreme effort, 
then, one can say that, humanly speaking, the cause is lost for only God knows 
how long.” 

Why? Well, for one thing, we are not the only missionaries in the field. 
The forces of atheism and materialism and of other disruptive agencies are hard 
at work and have their apostles, men and women burning with zeal for their 
cause, eloquent in its defence, and plausible in propagating it. Already, they 
control politically no mean slice of the globe, and their agents are everywhere 
hard at work. I need quote but one example of what I mean, and that from 
Africa. It is the ‘Watch Tower’ movement, some details of which can be read 
in the Catholic Herald of Jan. 17th of this year, and which was referred to by 
Archbishop Hinsley (he was previously Papal Delegate in Africa) in his article 
* White against Black in Africa,’ in the Month for October of last year. One of 
the results of the Great War was to destroy the exaggerated esteem the Black 
had for the White. He sees that many of the Whites with whom he comes in 
contact profess a moral code they do not observe. Is it not clear that unless 
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Catholic Truth reaches him and puts Life in its true perspective, he is just the 
material the emissaries of atheism welcome with delight? And what is true of 
Africa is, mutatis mutandis, true of the whole non-Catholic world. And the help 
we give to our fighters in the front line of this spiritual war is one penny from 
each of us every thirty-six years ! 

Now, couldn’t we do something better than that? What about regularly 
taking in one of those tip-top missionary magazines ? The Vincent de Paul man 
at your church door will get it for you, if your newsagent can’t manage it. 
(Though, he is a queer newsagent, if he can’t). Couldn’t you have a whip-round 
the office, or the shop, or the club once a week, or even once a month? Even 
if everybody gave but one penny what an increase that would be. What about 
a bigger sacrifice—once a year ? Couldn’t you do without that packet of twenty, 
or that pair of silk stockings, or not going to see that latest picture of Greta 
Garbo’s (or of whoever happens to be the latest craze)—and give the price to the 
Missions? Remember it is your job to win these non-Catholics to the Faith. 
As a Catholic, you are part of the Mystic Body of Christ and its welfare is, or 
should be, your care. You know by experience how one must bajtle daily if one 
would remain faithful to Christ, and what a help the Sacraments are to one. 
Where would we be but for the protection, prayers and example of Our Lady 
and the Saints? The pagans have the same battle to fight and yet lack the 
powerful aids that are ours. All of us—for many reasons—cannot go out and 
work on the Foreign Missions. But there is none of us who can’t in one way 
or another help those who do go. It’s no fun being an exile—and we Irish feel 
it keenly. It’s no fun living among people whose habits and customs are not 
only strange but even repelling. And yet priests and nuns, and Brothers, have 
left our shores in scores only too glad peregrinari pro Christo, to be exiles for 
Christ’s sake: ‘ 

Surely it is up to us to do our bit. : 

Don’t forget : at present, each of us gives one thirty-sixth of a penny each 
year to the Missions. One thirty-sixth! Good Lord! 
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Prayer for the Ttissions 


The well-known American Passionist periodical, The Sign, publishes each month a “* Spiritual 
Treasury ’’ of prayers offered for the success of the Passionist Mission in Hunan, China. Known 
as ‘‘ Gemma’s League of Prayer,” this excellent spiritual work was founded to aid the immense 
work of the conversion of millions of pagan souls in China. No set form of prayers is prescribed : 
the kind of prayer said and the number of them is left to the inclination and zeal of every 
individual member. Here are the most recent totals for the month of August alone, published 
in the September issue of The Sign :— : 


Masses Said Pe ve 5 Rosaries .... os ihe 503452 
Masses Heard THe .. 44,748 Seven Dolours Beads .... 10,541 
Holy Communions ... _ 36,702 Ejaculatory Prayers ... 2,186,354 
Visits to Bl. Sacrament ... 226,189 Hours of Study .... ssa 61,681 
Spiritual Communions ... 113,283 Hours of Labour oe 81,448 
Benedictions eee A Fle 1.6) Acts of Charity ..... Ree 70,670 
Sacrifices, Suffermgs pe TO, O4 Acts of Zeal oye tes 122,023 
Stations of the Cross ea ae OE he Prayers, Devotions 2h 406,130 
Visits to Crucifix ... = LO OSAT Hours of Silence Bas 60,712 
Five Wounds Beads .. 13,539 Holy Hours ak ae 643 
Offerings of P. Blood fev AS a UE Various Works .... es 110,803 
Visits to Our Lady .. 261,334 ——— 

TOTAL. :..°..4,353,377 


For the month of October at least, could not all our readers offer some special prayers and 
sacrifices for a cause so dear to the Sacred Heart of Our Saviour, the conversion of pagan 
lands? Make a prompt and Senerous response to this appeal. 
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REV. FATHER THEODORE, C.P. 


tion to Africa may be con- 
sidered as drawing to a close, 
I am able to accede to the request 
of the Editor and to record some of 
my impressions for the benefit of 
readers of The Cross. Before leaving 
Treland—in common with most readers 
of The Cross I suppose—I had only 
the vaguest of ideas with regard to 
Africa. They were so vague indeed, 
that I find it almost impossible now 
to put them into words. I imagined 
a mixture of dense tropical jungle, 
cruel, scorching sun, blood-thirsty 
savages, lions, elephants, crocodiles, 
snakes, mud-huts and missionaries. 
I never attempted to reduce this 
chaotic mental picture to anything 
like order. For the simple reason that 
I was not sufficiently interested. I 
had heard of the progress of civilisa- 
tion in Kenya, of Tanganyika’s Rail- 
way, of Dar-es-Salaam’s beautiful 
harbour—but these failed to oust the 
picture of the native in his jungle. 
ae Africa to me was still the ‘“ Dark 
S Continent,’’ dark and ill-omened, to 
Go eee ae = sa . . 
be approached on tip-toe as it were, 
Fr. Theodore C.P., with Mgr. Giannotti, C.P., and well-armed with the Grace of 
Prefect Apostolic of Dodoma. God. 

I shan’t say that I have to smile 
now when I recall the Africa that I had pictured to myself, but I will say that 
it is very different from the Africa that I have found—the real Africa. Not that 
there is not jungle and native and scorching sun, aye and missionary and mud- 
hut, too. But civilisation has been doing its best to make an impression for the 
last forty years, and has to some extent succeeded. My experience, of course, 
has been limited to a very circumscribed portion of Tanganyika territory, but I 
think I am justified in looking upon it as an indication at least, of the state of 
things in the whole of the territory, in Kenya and Uganda—and indeed in all 
those parts of Africa that have been brought under the influence of white 
civilisation. ; 

As regards the appearance of the country, I can still remember very vividly 
my astonishment at seeing the tree-lined shores of Mombasa, the port of Kenya. 
I don’t know what I had expected. Possibly my passage through the Red Sea, 
and my glimpse of the utterly barren rocks of Aden had prepared me for 
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Africa. They were so vague indeed, 
that I find it almost impossible now 
to put them into words. I imagined 
a mixture of dense tropical jungle, 
cruel, scorching sun, blood-thirsty 
savages, lions, elephants, crocodiles, 
snakes, mud-huts and missionaries. 
I never attempted to reduce this 
chaotic mental picture to anything 
like order. For the simple reason that 
I was not sufficiently interested. I 
had heard of the progress of civilisa- 
tion in Kenya, of Tanganyika’s Rail- 
way, of Dar-es-Salaam’s beautiful 
harbour—but these failed to oust the 
picture of the native in his jungle. 
ae Africa to me was still the ‘“ Dark 
S Continent,’’ dark and ill-omened, to 
Go eee ae = sa . . 
be approached on tip-toe as it were, 
Fr. Theodore C.P., with Mgr. Giannotti, C.P., and well-armed with the Grace of 
Prefect Apostolic of Dodoma. God. 

I shan’t say that I have to smile 
now when I recall the Africa that I had pictured to myself, but I will say that 
it is very different from the Africa that I have found—the real Africa. Not that 
there is not jungle and native and scorching sun, aye and missionary and mud- 
hut, too. But civilisation has been doing its best to make an impression for the 
last forty years, and has to some extent succeeded. My experience, of course, 
has been limited to a very circumscribed portion of Tanganyika territory, but I 
think I am justified in looking upon it as an indication at least, of the state of 
things in the whole of the territory, in Kenya and Uganda—and indeed in all 
those parts of Africa that have been brought under the influence of white 
civilisation. ; 

As regards the appearance of the country, I can still remember very vividly 
my astonishment at seeing the tree-lined shores of Mombasa, the port of Kenya. 
I don’t know what I had expected. Possibly my passage through the Red Sea, 
and my glimpse of the utterly barren rocks of Aden had prepared me for 
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N° that my period of introduc- 
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That hundred-mile road from Dodoma to Kondoa-Irangi is now quite familiar 
tome. It runs through some fine mountain scenery, which reminds me of home. 
But this is Africa, and so we meet a constant stream of natives on the highway ! 
As often as not they are armed with a spear or bow and arrows or something 
equally primitive. If they belong to the Wagogo tribe they will be decorated 
with all sorts of ear-rings, necklaces, ankle-bracelets, armlets, etc., and their 
hair will be beautifully coiffured in red clay. Their appearance is rather startling 
at first, but one soon gets quite used to it. As likely as not they are probably 
“coming home from market” in Dodoma. 

Dodoma and Kondoa-Irangi are typical of their kind here in Africa. The 
former is corisidered a town, the latter a large-sized village. They are really 
only trading and shopping centres, their population being predominantly Moham- 
medan and largely Indian. Almost without exception the small shops or dukas, 
in which a surprising variety of articles can be obtained, are owned by Indians. 
Usually they cater for the needs of the natives only, but a careful search will 
reveal odd pieces of toilet soap, tubes of tooth-paste and other useful commodities. 
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FR. THEODORE, C.P., WITH THE BOYS’ CHOIR. 
In the background is the Church of Kondoa. 

Dodoma would be about the size of a small Irish country town. It boasts a 
railway-station, two hotels, numerous shops, and is also a stopping-place for the 
London-Cape Town Air Mail. There is a white population of twenty or thirty 
people, but as they live somewhat outside the town, one gets the impression 
that the whole population is Indian or native. There are two native markets, 
and Dodoma is never without its supply of picturesquely-attired natives. It is 
an important trading-centre for the Wagogo tribe, and at any hour of the day 
groups of them may be seen wending their way to or from town, or standing 
about in the market-square gossiping about the affairs of the day. 

Everything that has been said about Dodoma can be applied in a lesser 
degree to Kondoa, which is also a shopping and trading-centre for the surrounding 
country-dwellers, this time of the Warangi tribe. They don’t go in for quite 
so much style as their neighbours, the Wagogo, being content with a few rings 
in their ears or nostrils. Both Dodoma and Kondoa are on what is called the 
Great North Road. This is the principal road in Tanganyika, and runs almost 
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due north and south for something like eight 
hundred miles. The stretch with which I am ~ 
most familiar, linking the two towns, is cer- 
tainly not the worst : some travellers consider 
it the best portion of the road. So a descrip- 
tion will give the reader some idea of an 
African highway. 

First, I had better make it clear that it 
has two very distinct and different aspects, 
one during the rainy season, the other during 


the dry. The sur- 
face of hard clay is 
quite good during _ 
the dry season, apart from the swirling 
clouds of dust.. Unfortunately, my 
experience of it has mostly been during 
the rainy season—and my conclusion is 
that it was never meant for motor traffic. 
The first time J traversed it I was much 
intrigued by numerous notices—very like 
our A.A. signs at home—which read : 
“ Drift. Speed 10 m.p.h.”’ T soon learnt 
from painful experience what this meant. 
They warn the driver of hollows or dips 
in the road, to allow the flood-water to 
drift across. More often than not, the 
water remains in the “ drift,” and unless 
the driver takes the notice very literally, 
oneis sure of ashower-bath. Atsome parts 
of the road, the mud becomes so soft 
that a lorry sinks over the wheels. It 
may take from three to four hours to 
extricate it, and there is always the 


in fone {NATIVE TYPES ON. THE ROAD: 
pro aes — ove: agogo wi ear or ; 
Prospect a Pi appened UeP uae Centre: Water-carriers, Warangi tribe. 
that it will get bogged again in a very Below: Wagogo equipped for travel. 


short time. When the road is good, the journey, as I have said, takes from 
four to five hours; on one occasion it took me twenty hours. As long as the lorry 
can get through—even though it has to be “ jacked ”’ out, the road is considered 
passable. At other times the lorry can’t get through ; and then we are cut-off 
from civilisation till the waters subside. This is a first-class road in Africa !! 
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Jt may perhaps surprise some people to hear of lorries and roadside notices 
in the heart of Africa. But the lorry is ubiquitous, and carries practically all 
the traffic and goods of the territory. There is, of course, a railway fro East 
to West, but when off the beaten track, there is only one way of getting about, . 
and that is/on foot. J 
Our mission at Kondoa-Irangi % situated on & large plain, more or Jess sur- 
rounded by fairly high hills. The ground, as it st tches away towards the hills, 
is generously dotted over with trees, large and small, the open spaces being 
covered with patches of miaize, grass and scrub of vari inds. The whole 
picture gives “ane ffect of green 
fertility that one would scarcely 
expect to find in sun-baked Africa. 
Of course, we are more than 4,000 
feet above sea-level, and consequently 
we do not suffer from the prostrating 
heat of the coastal belt. There is a 
cool breeze blowing most of the time, 
and at night it can be quite cold. 
The sun rises shortly after six, and. 
sets about the same time in the 
evening. It begins to get warm 
about seven, and from nine o’clock 
onwards it is not safe to go out 
without one’s sun-helmet. From 
half-past one to four is the warmest 
time of the day; and ordinarily one 
can do nothing but wait until the 
cool of the evening comes again. 
Sometimes the sky is overcast and 
we have almost continuous rain—it 
reminds me very much of home ! 
The mission buildings consist of 
a house, church and school, with a 
small cottage, which does duty as a 
Convent for the nuns. The house is © 
large and commodious, the only one 
of its kind in the Prefecture. It 
was built after the War, the money 
being supplied as a compensation- 
grant for the complete destruction of 
the original house. The church is 
large, though poorly-furnished ; the AFTER MASS ON SUNDAY se schlets 
school is small. It must be remem- A Typical Group. sb ice 
bered that this mission was in charge sae 
ef the Holy Ghost Fathers for many years, and is therefore very well developed. 
The other stations of the Prefecture are not so fortunate, and lack of funds pre- 
sents their proper development. At present there are seven priests and a brother 
here. Four of them have just arrived from Italy, and are learning the language ; 
when they have a sufficient knowledge of it they will be appointed to out-stations. 
Our Christians number some five hundred, but they are scattered over a wide 
erea. Kondoa-Irangi itself being almost 100 per cent. Mahommedan. The 
Mehommedan influence is unfortunately very strong, and it is almost impossible 
se combat it. Converts from it are practically nil, and worse still, it holds out 
strong inducements for weak Christians to apostatise from the Faith. Christian 
eonverts in a Mahommedan milieu have a very poor time of it. A few of our 
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Christians live convenient to the church, but the great majority of them must 
walk for hours—anything up to four hours—to get to Mass here on Sundays. 
Tt is one of the most consoling sights in the life of a missionary to see these 
poor people arriving for Mass. In sunshine or rain, they come most faithfully— 
and they seem s0 poorly equipped for such a long journey : bare feet, clothes 
that don’t deserve the name and are often only a bundle of rags. Women with 
babies and small children do not consider themselves excused, as in Treland, 
on the plea that “ there is no one to mind the baby ”; they bring the baby along, 
strapped to their backs. Sunday Mass begins about eight, and is over finally 
about ten. The majority of the congregation wait for Stations of the Cross at 
half-past two, and in all probability they will get nothing to eat until they get 
back home again. From ‘what I know of them, they are 4 simple, kindly, pious 
eople, and have a great love for their faith. The ordinary salutation amongst 
Christians, taking the place of our conventional “ Good-morning” is “ Praised. 
be Jesus Christ,” the answer is “ For ever.’ If through ignorance of the 
language—as happened to me in the early days—one does not know what to 


MISSIONARIES ENJOY A GHAT WITH NATIVE CHRISTIAN. é 
Note the native pipe and construction of hut-wall. 


answer, their astonishment knows no bounds. They carry their rosary-beads 
around their necks, and any medals they may have been fortunate enough to 
procure. They certainly profess the Faith openly. 

Missionary work is essentially slow, and at times almost heart-breaking. 
Our Passionists are not finding it any easier than other missionaries, and although 
we are doing our best, we all realise that there can be little hope of progress 
without the assistance of those at home. We are depending first of all on prayer 
to crown our work with success—and practically all the money necessary for 
pbuilding churches and schools, paying teachers and catechists, ete., must come 
from the home countries, too. 

In conclusion, may 1 apologise for the shortcomings of my account of our 
work. I have not attempted anything like a coherent account of things, but 
have simply jotted down whatever has come into my head. Perhaps on another 
occasion, | may be able to give a few more impressions, and enlarge on our 
missionary works, which have been mentioned very summarily here. 


Saved =~ 


Kathleen O’ Regan thought that she 
knew better than those who advised 


aw In Gi mM e her. She decided to live her own 


life—but disillusionment quickly 
followed. Through a lucky meet- 


ALFRED GROSCH ing she was saved from her folly. 
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ATHER JOHN MULLALLY concluded his reading of the Gospel appointed 

E for the day, laid the book gently upon the ledge of the pulpit in front 

of him, and, instead of at once proceeding back to the high altar as was 

his custom, took off his spectacles, and surveyed the congregation, somewhat 
intently, it seemed. A momentary hush of expectation filled the church. 

“Tt has come to my knowledge,’ he began, quietly, “‘ that some of the girls 
ef this parish are in correspondence with a domestic agency in London for the 
purpose of obtaining situations there.” He paused, and glanced along the rows 
ef packed benches. ‘‘I should like to make it clear,” he continued, after a 
brief interval, “that I am strongly opposed to girls of this village, or for that 
matter, girls of any Irish village going abroad to England.” 

“Tt has been a source of extreme grief to me to know that the particular 
agency I have in mind has been responsible for the loss of many hundreds of | 
Irish girls to their native country. ‘I know that life here cannot offer the glitter 
and glamour of paganism that prevails in London ; but it does proffer simplicity, 
purity, and chastity: it holds out the inestimable gift of the Faith to those 
prepared to accept, and therein lies the promise of a life well-lived and holily 
fulfilled, no matter how humble the person, or how simple the surroundings. 
With these every Irish man and woman should be content.” 

“ Let me say here, that the lure of high wages is an illusion, whether obtained 
im London, or even elsewhere. You are not told that your money is of no better 
value there than here because the cost of living is comparatively higher there ; 
but that is beside the point. I sincerely hope that from this on any who may 
have harboured thoughts of leaving will put them aside. Ireland needs her 
daughters; her daughters need her!” and with that the Parish Priest of 
Ballardagh returned to the high altar and continued the Sacrifice of Holy Mass. 

In the heart of at least one of his people, however, there was little inclination 
to give heed, for, thought Kathleen O’Regan, it’s all very well for Fr. John to 
talk, but what is a girl to do in this small Irish village other than work on the 
farm, hoping agaihst hope that a husband will come along one day and take 
her off to a farm of her own? What did he know of London, seeing that he was 
ene of those people who considered it almost a mortal sin to go abroad at all, 
when Ireland had so much natural beauty of her own, to use his own phrases ! 

According to various accounts from girls she knew who had gone to London 
from nearby villages, there was not only work to be found, but husbands also. 

Surely he was wrong about the agencies, for if they advertised in the Irish 
papers then they must be genuine. There could be nothing wrong in them. She 
withdrew a small snippet of paper from her purse, straightened it and perused 
= as she walked away from the church : 

“ Maids wanted’’: it ran. “ To Irish girls wishing to obtain work in London. 
We have 200 situations waiting, good wages, fares paid. Apply, The Agency.” 

What could be fairer than that? she thought, as she folded the slip again 
snd placed it back in her purse. Indeed, the more she thought about it the less 
she was prepared to credit Fr. John with any knowledge of the subject at all. 

She was one of a large family, with brothers at work, and sisters still attending 
school. They occupied a small roadside cabin, and the life lived by all was of a 
very humble order. Money she saw little of, nor had she very much use for it. 
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There was nothing she could have spent it on in Ballardagh. Nevertheless, the 
urge was there. The longing to buy and to spend. The lure of the city, with _ 
its illusory glitter, of which some of her friends never tired of talking, had found 
a place in her heart, and like a canker it grew, driving out content, and all else. 
She filled her mind continually with excuses to herself for contemplating 
that which she had been warned not to. She tried to convince herself that she 
was right to disobey the Priest’s injunctions, knowing full well in her heart that 
she was in the wrong. And so, when, eventually, she received a letter from 
The Agency containing tickets, and an address in East London to which to go 


to, she decided that she would tell her mother only at the last moment, and 


Fr. Mullally not at all. 

Even so, she did not find her mother easy. But as she had chosen a day 
when the priest was away she was able to over-rule her mother’s objections. 
With her few treasures in a small bag, and clad in her best attire, she set out 
from her roadside home in Ballardagh for the great city of London where she 
hoped she’d make a fortune. 

* * * * * sOnOe 

Police-constable John Roche of the City of London police halted a while at 
the corner of Mansell Street, E.C., pushed up his helmet a little from his forehead, 
and gave vent to an exclamation of surprise. Except for the East End Jewish 
population the streets of the City of London are deserted in the evenings after 
office hours, and for some time he had been watching the stream of dark-eyed 
Jews and Jewesses strolling by after the manner of their kind. There were 
Russian, Lithuanian, Ukrainian, Polish, and German Jews, but it was none of 
these that had called forth the exclamation from the watchful officer. He had. 
espied a small, neat, but rather tired-looking little figure emerging from Aldgate 
underground station. He noted, almost at once that the girl, for such she was, 
was a stranger to the City, though how he had come to that conclusion he could 
not himself have said. Instinct, or perhaps, the unusual cut of her clothes may 
have had something to do with it. He watched whilst she stood hesitating, 
not daring, apparently, to ask any one of the extremely foreign-looking people 
whom she saw everywhere around. Then he perceived that she had caught sight 
of him, and proceeded to make her way across the road, and, as she did so, he 
murmured to himself : 

“Trish !”? She came up to him, put her little bag on the pavement, and 
said, wistfully : 

“Tf you please, sir 

“Straight off the boat, I’ll be bound!” he exclaimed, ere she had a chance 
to get out the whole of her sentence. 

“Train, sir! ’’ she made answer. ; 

“ And did you come across the Irish Sea in a train?” he asked. 

“NO; sir! 

“Oh, you didn’t, eh, Bridget!” 

“No, sir. I came in a boat, and my name’s not Bridget, it’s Kathleen!” 

** Well, Kathleen Mavourneen, and what part do you come from, and what 
in the name of all the saints are you doing in Aldgate, London, at this time of 
the night ? ” 

“Please, sir, I come from Ballardagh—— ’ 

“County Mayo, eh?” interrupted the constable. 

“ Yes, sir. Do you know it?” she asked, eager, and glad to find someone in 
this vast city who might have knowledge of her own people. 

“*T know of it,” he replied. ‘“ For my own mother was born there, God rest 
her soul!” 

“Oh, thank heaven! Are you a Catholic? I must have been led to you!” 

““Tve not a doubt about it,’ replied the officer, with an air of facetiousness, 
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“St. Patrick, himself, must have taken you by the hand, and brought you 
Straight to me. Tell me, what have you come here for 2” 

“To work!’ was the answer. 

“ Who sent you?” 

“No one. I came of my own accord ! ” 

‘Who paid your fare ? 

“The Agency ! ” 

“ And where are you going to work?’ She handed him the address to which 
she had to report. ““ Mrs. Solimacken,” he read out, “and that is where you 
are going to work, eh?” 

“ Yes,” she*replied, feeling a certain hint of censure in his tones. “Ig there 
anything wrong with them ? ” 

“ Not that I know of. Never heard of them, in fact.’ He read the address 


again. “ Hum, not far away. But look here,” he said, “ Do your people know 
where you’ve come to?” 


“My mother does! ” 

“ And what about your father 2? ” 

ce No ! 29 

“Did you tell your Parish Priest you were coming ? ” 
“No, sir! ” 

“Why not?” , 

“ Because he’s against us girls coming to London! ” 

“ I see. And so you deceive your father, ignore the priest, and come to this 
city full of dangers, and now that you are here, don’t know where you are going 
to, or for whom you are going to work—— ” 

“ Does it matter what they are, as long as they are decent people ? ” she asked, 
a trifle pertly. 

“ Oh—TI see,” he murmured, surveying her thoughtfully the while. “You 
know, Bridget, er Kathleen I mean, I’ve a very good mind to let you go to 
Mrs. What-is-it, and get on with it!” 

“ Oh please, don’t. I’m so Sorry, and tired. I don’t know what I’m saying. 
What shall I do?” 

“ That’s better. You come along with me. I'll fix you up.” 

“Where to? ”’sshe asked. 

“ Just round here,” replied the constable, leading the way into an adjoining 
street. He stopped at a house, went up a few steps, and rang the bell. A few 
moments later the door was opened by a nun, who, after a few whispered words 
with the officer, beckoned Kathleen to enter. She obeyed. “T’ll call in the 


* * * * * * 


The following morning as he came off duty, John Roche spoke to a comrade 
about the address which he had retained. 


“ All right,” was the reply. ‘‘ Decent people in their own way. Jews, you 
know ! ” 

“ How do they go for servants?” 

“ Had all sorts, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish. They provide the fare, but the 


girls have to pay it back ; hone stays. Can’t stick Jewish households, or Jewish 
habits, besides, they work them to death!” 

“Any idea what becomes of these girls ? ” 
“No! They sink, or swim, I suppose. Can’t understand why they come 
here.” 

When Constable John Roche reached his home he told his wife of the 
happening. 

“What do you intend to do?” she asked.. 
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“Tm going to change into private clothes, go round to the employers, see 
what they intend to pay, and what has happened to the other girls they’ve had.” 

“Will you be thanked for your trouble ? 24 ; 

“‘ Probably not,” he returned. ‘‘ But I couldn’t be the son of an Irishwoman, 
and a Catholic, and not do something to make that girl safe. If you knew the 
number, as I do, of girls walking the streets of this city, selling themselves nightly, 
who’ve come from good Christian homes, first to work here, then to sink, you'd 
do the same, and, in fact, you wouldn’t have me do otherwise ! ” 

“T know, John; but it seems so silly of them to come 13 

“My dear woman, what we've got to face is the fact that they do come, and 
that’s all about it! Now give me my breakfast, then TIl wash and change.” 

An hour later he interviewed the prospective employer, and learnt that the 
situation was of the usual type, one that no girl would stand for’ very long. But, 
on thinking things over, he came to the conclusion that it would not be a good 
thing to let the girl escape all the consequences of her folly, for it was by this 
time plain to him that she had come away from her home against better advice. 
Therefore, he decided to let her go to the job, and, by the time she had become 
thoroughly sick of it, he would have been in communication with her Parish 
Priest, with a view to sending her home as soon as ever she should shake the 
dust of the Solimacken menage from her shoes. 

Later, he wrote to Fr. Mullally, telling him the story, and assuring him that 
he’d pack Kathleen off home at the first opportunity. . 

Meanwhile, the girl found that she wasn’t going to get ten shillings a week 
from Mrs. Solimacken for nothing. Indeed, she was disagreeably surprised to 
discover that she’d got quite a large amount of money to pay back out of her 
meagre wages, and, ere long, began to realise that she could have got a very 
much better job in her own country, with all the natural advantages of homeland. 

The kitchen in which she was expected to work was below ground, and in 
the greenish glare of artificial light, in which she spent most of her waking hours, 
she soon lost the roses which had glowed in her cheeks, and the sparkle that had 
shone in her eyes when she left Ireland, but a few weeks earlier. 

At night she climbed wearily to an attic at the top of the house. ‘True, it 
was clean, and sufficiently furnished, but the atmosphere was one of desolation. 

Her heart was sick for the sounds, and fragrances of the country, for the 
clatter of heavy boots on a stone-flagged kitchen, and for the music of a talk 
against the memory of which the harsh, and discordant gabble of Jewish cockney 
jargon sounded like the cawing of a colony of rooks; and nightly, as she knelt 
to pray, she asked Our Lady to bring her home soon to Ireland, away from this 
cold, hard pagan city. 

She found it difficult to make her mistress understand the need for Mass on 
Sundays. 

“ But it don’t matter, Kathleen,’ urged Mrs. Solimacken, “when you go. 
You can go on your afternoon off!” 

She went regularly round to John Roche’s, and the astute officer, watching, 
and quietly questioning, realised that ere long, Kathleen» would have had her 
fill of London, and be ready to return home. 


“Dear Mr. Roche,”’ wrote Fr. Mullally, a few weeks later. 
““T am very happy to tell you that Kathleen O’Regan arrived safely home last evening. 
T cannot find words to express how grateful her poor mother is to you for your great charity 
in watching over this girl during her foolish escapade. I must congratulate you on your decision 
to let her stay just long enough to realise her folly. I’m sure God will reward you! She is 
already busy talking of the bad conditions under which she had to’ work, and I hope the effect 
will be to discourage migration which is as disastrous to Ireland, as to the poor girls themselves 
when they are swallowed up in the whirl of London. 
Yours most sincerely in Jesus Christ, 
} JOHN MULLALLY, P-.P. 


: FHE MOTOR MISSION IN ACTION, ASHINGTON, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Father O’Flynn addressing the crowd. On the right, Father Owen Dudiey and Father W. Randall. 
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Time marches on: but God 


abides. The apostles of to-day 

Chapel = 1936 are faced with an unnamed but 
actual paganism. Other apostles 

eeeovececc0900(G) »evsececc0a000 were stoned, but modern preachers 


of the Truth are simply ignored. 


REV. MARTIN’ DEMPSEY 


OR more than twenty-five years our motor mission has toured this poor 
iz England. Priests and lay-folk, many of them dead and forgotten to 
men, if not to God, have co-operated in its labours. By arterial roads 
that encourage sixty miles an hour, by old roads that have a way of either ending 
in a dotted line or meandering into some tiny hamlet, we have made our way. 
One year it was by East Anglian fens that the monks of old helped to drain, by 
the home of bird life in the marshes and in the small towns surrounded by green 
pastures with the red and white and black cattle in the fields. Another year 
and the Northumberland coast with its fishing towns and seaside resorts was the 
scene of our activity. Then it was the crowded industrial areas where the pits, 
once so busily employed and employing, now stood desolate and unmanned ; 
where the worker in his poverty and hopelessness thinks little of God, and, 
without Catholicism, all too much of the fair and false promises of the Communist 
to alter life’s inequalities and restore to him the comparative affluence that seems 
otherwise forever lost. By the suburbs of the city, by the shores of the sea, we 
have ventured in the past. All this, of course, is more or less known to many of 
your readers by reason of your space indulgence to me in the past. 

And so we come to this summer of 1936. Our plan was the Archdiocese 
of Birmingham, a tour comprising three or four English counties, a district that 
varies from the remote village to the crowded Potteries. If we had searched 
England we could hardly have found a more suitable place to begin our tour 
than at Dorchester-on-Thames, where we began. It is an old and beautiful 
village, where every house is of different appearance, and most of them of 
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differing epochs. The whole place is dominated, as is so often the case, by the 


great monastery that once was its living glory, and, now that only the Minster 
remains, its dead pride. Its patron was an intrepid missioner, the monk and 
later the Bishop St. Birinus. He came from Pope Honorius I in 635 A.D. and 
converted the war-loving, fierce-hearted people of Wessex, to whom as yet the 
Faith of the Irish monks of Columba and that of the Roman monks of Augustine 
had not been preached. In the river he baptized their king, and on its banks 
to-day stands the tiny Catholic church ministered to for over twenty years by 
the late Monsignor Canon Barry, well known to Catholics as author, essayist, 
_-and historian. 

We put our motor chapel on a sort of semi-orchard, beside a garage, on the 
river side of the town, facing the main London-Oxford road, on the other side 
of which stands the old Abbey of the Austin Canons. The forty Catholics of the 
place, led by their zealous pastor, supported us well. It seemed strange, time 
after time, to find that the Minster was our sounding-board. From its walls, 
raised by the Catholic piety of the Catholic past, came back the echoes of our 
preacher’s words. Pope and Peter, Confession. and Communion, the Catholic 
Church then, now, and forever, all the usual themes of Catholic outdoor lectures 
were given ; but the motors on the main road seemed only to accelerate, and an 
occasional passing cyclist paused only for a moment, and the youthful loungers 
chattered on the bridge two Tundred feet away, and the ordinary village life 
seemed to be even more sleepy than the conventional description ever leads us 
to believe. 

The back yards and windows of houses that overlooked the motor chapel 
had, I believe, a complement of more oF less hidden listeners, but in general, 
in spite of Catholic support, the ordinary inhabitant seemed to have no interest 
in us at all. 

Why is this? What has done this? How is it that not so very long ago 
Dominic, the Pagsionist, Father Ignatius Spencer, Dr. Gentili of the Order of 
Charity, could preach and teach, convert and instruct forty and fifty at such 
missions? Granted their great personal holiness, the fire of their love of God 
and souls, and the winging wisdom of their words, it still needs an explanation. 
Conditions to-day seem to be almost devastating. They encountered. another 
form of Christianity, we meet an unnamed but actual paganism. They were 
stoned, we are ignored. The Apostolic claim of their lectures aroused the fiercest 
opposition. We are considered as just another stunt. Things vary in different 
parts of England, but the rural districts certainly call for some great. and 
immediate concentration. 

Tt was much the same in lovely Thames-side Wallingford. There we had 
a most excellent site in the centre of the town—the market-place. You ought 
to have seen them pouring into the cinema—Wallingford, that had twelve 
churches in the days of the Pre-Reform. 

And so it goes on. Droitwich was quite good ; Feckenham, famous to us 
Catholics as the birthplace of the last Catholic Abbot of Westminster, was as 
good as a tiny village could be expected to be. Evesham, again, sheltered by its 
one-time famous abbey, was very successful. This week we are. at Banbury, 
once famous for its Cross and now for its cakes—true symbol of our materialistic 
age. Later we shall go to Staffordshire, preach in the Pottery Towns, and then 
in Birmingham itself we shall conclude our motor mission. 

The Religious Orders have been most kind to us—the Redemptorists, the 
Passionists, the Franciscans, the Jesuits, the Assumptionists, the Vincentians, 
the Benedictines, having all most generously and freely lent us their distinguished 
preachers to aid us in the work. Believe me, @ great and ever-growing problem 
faces us in’ this land. Before indifferentism has ruined our chances we must 
step into the breach. That miserable legacy of heresy is now showing to the 
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full the consequences of a national apostasy. The Anglican Church, bolstered-up 
by the State, represents only official Christianity—a liaison officer between 
England and her Creator, commenced by the former and quite out of touch 
with the teeming millions. The Free Churches are desperately closing their 
ranks. School treats, peppy sermons, political excursions, well-invested capital, 
dwindling attendance, especially among the young, face them on every side. 
Philanthropy is being elevated by all of them to the status of Religion, and 
social service outside its proper sphere has been their united notion of approach 
to God. The freak religions are many. They are born, they flourish, and they 
die. And we are the nation’s only hope. 

Our mission is life and light, our commission witness to Christ. “ Witnesses 
to Me!” rings out that voice that encircles the Universe in its utterance and. 
has the power of God in its potent echo. “ Witness to Me in the deserts of - 
Arabia, witness to Me in the leper island, witness to Me in Catholic Ireland, 
witness to Me in this land, once Mary’s Dowry, once the hope and pride and 
consolation of the Church of God.” 

Time marches on. God abides. His work, His will, is not always easy to 
do or simple to see; but the broad outlines are given by God to every one of 
His children. We fill in the pattern that He in His love has first designed, and so 
by His grace and under His providence we shall get out each year to make known 
His Church even to the indifferent. Our words are very limited. His grace is 
all powerful. In His Name we shall go forward. or whomsoever is born of 
God, overcometh the world: and this is the victory which overcometh the world— 
our faith. 
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Passionist TRissions and Retreats 
AUTUMN LIST. : 
The following missions and retreats are amongst those to be given by the Passionist 


Fathers of St. Patrick’s Province since the publication of our last list :— 
Lurgan, Co. Armagh : 2 FF. Albert and Vivian. 


Eadestown, Co. Kildare vs a3 it 1 “2 Fr, Edmund: 
Aughnacloy, Co. Tyrone : pet is es ... Fr. Hilary. 
Moy, Co. Tyrone _ .... a is se £3 ... FF. Casimir and Hilary. 
S. Heart Church, Cork aie me we Be tr, Gerard. 
Tollcross, Glasgow _.... oe ai are Fate ... FF. Owen and Albert. 
Ballinderry, Moneymore, Co. Tyrone FF. Daniel and Paschal. 
Blackrock College, Blackrock, Co. Dublin ie Fr. Kieran. 
House of Missions, Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford .... Fr. Ephrem. 
Sodality, SS. Peter and Paul, Cork ay Fr. Edmund. 
Archeonfraternity, Mount Argus, Dublin : Fr. Hilary. 
Do. Ardoyne, Belfast (Women) .... Fr. Daniel. 
Do. do. (Men) tit Fr. Edmund. 

Marist Brothers, Nithbank, Dumfries, Scotland Fr. Valentine. 
Students, Bearsden College, Glasgow, Scotland Fr. Austin. 

Do. Rockwell College, Cashel, Co. Tippera: Fr. Christopher. 

Do. Blackrock College, Dublin .... age Fr. Herman. 

Do. O’Brien Institute, Marino, Dublin Fr. Christopher. 
Presentation Sisters, Lucan, Co. Dublin Fr. Edmund. 
St. Joseph’s Home, Termonbacca, Derry * Fr. Colman. 
St. Andrew’s Convent, Hawick, Roxburghshire Fr. Austin. 
Inmates, Nazareth House, Sligo es ae Fr. Hilary. 
E. de M., Ferry Road Convent, Edinburgh Fr. Valentine. 

Do. Ardee, Co. Louth .... me ae ies Fr. Dominic. 

Do. Loreto College, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin .... Fr. Isidore. 

Do. Marie Reparatrice, Merrion Square, Dublin Fr. Austin. 
Nurses, Jervis Street Hospital, Dublin it Fr. Vivian. 
Boarders, Franciscan Convent, Bothwell, Lanarkshire Fr. Aloysius. 

Do. Cross and Passion Convent, Ballycastle, Co. Antrim Fr. Austin. 
Boy Scouts, Drum-mohr, Musselburgh, Scotland Fr. Owen. 
Children, St. Mary’s School, Bishopbriggs, Glasgow Fr. Cormac. 
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HE spot on which stands the Church of San Gregorio is a hallowed one for 
all English visitors to Rome, for it was from this place that St. Gregory 
sent the monks, under the leadership of St. Augustine, to convert England 

_ to the Christian Faith. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the profound influence of Pope St. Gregory 
the Great, the first Pope of that name, on the Church of the Middle Ages, and 
on the later development of the Church even to our own time. This fact will 
serve as an apology, if one be necessary, for an excursion into a short life of this 
remarkable man. He came of an aristocratic family owning estates in the island 
of Sicily and a mansion on the Celian Hill in Rome, where the Church of San 
Gregorio now stands. Gregory was born in the year 540, of a saintly family. 
His mother, Silvia, and his two paternal aunts, Tarsilla and Aemiliana, have 
a place in the Church’s calendar as canonised saints, and this environment must 
have played a great part in the formation of Gregory’s character. He was of 
exceptionally bright intellect, and mastered the course of education, including 
Law, open to all youths of his time and social standing. At the age of thirty- 
three he held the office of Prefect of Rome, a very important position, and in view 
of the fewness of his years, a sufficient guarantee of his probity of character and 
brilliance. After about a year of public life in this, the highest civil dignity that 
Rome could offer him, he abandoned everything and turned to the cloister. The 
family. estates in Sicily were given up to found half a dozen monasteries in that 
island, and the smaller estate in Rome was converted into a monastery dedicated 
to the Apostle St. Andrew. Here the monk Gregory lived for about three years— 
whether under the Benedictine rule or not is a matter of dispute which will never 
be satisfactorily settled—until he was ordained priest and appointed one of the 
seven deacons of Rome. The reader may remember that the deacon system in 
Rome was dealt with in an earlier article—that on the Basilica of San Lorenzo. 
He was then sent to Byzantium on a special mission arising from the political 
situation and the transference of the imperial court to that city, which we now 
know as Constantinople—or is it Istambul? He stayed some seven years at 
the Byzantine Court, and countered the possible evil effects of a life in palaces 
by living a monastic life as far as possible with some of the monks he had taken 
with him from St. Andrew’s. He also during his stay composed various spiritual 
writings which will remain for all time a source of inspiration to true seekers after 
the higher life. St. Gregory’s writings are moral rather than dogmatic ; his 
aim (and his limitation, perhaps) being to teach us how to live well rather than 
to know abstractly the deeper truths of religion. As I have said, his mission 
to the Emperor’s court was diplomatic, for he had gone to seek help for Central 
Italy against the Lombards, who were threatening from the North. In this 
matter his embassy was fruitless, and perhaps the lesson he then learned wag 
more valuable than any temporary help from Byzantium, for he realised that 
if Rome and Italy were to be saved it must be through their own native endeavour. 
Thus a feeling of self-reliance set in which was of the utmost benefit to the Roman 
Church at a time when it was beset with much peril. 

When St. Gregory was recalled to Rome he returned to his monastery, and 
shortly afterwards became Abbot of the monastery he had built on his estate 
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“unto them that 
are called 


“We Preach 
Christ 
Crucified 


Nore—These two pages, though by no means intended exclusively for members of the 
Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion, should be regarded by them as their own 
special section of The Cross. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE PASSION AND CONSEQUENCES. 


XXII.—Jzsus REJECTED : THE PEOPLE PREFERRED BARABBAS. 


the power of God and 


the wisdom of God.” 
Is Corx225; 


Pilate, after making his weak suggestion that he should chastise Jesus and 
release Him, had been shouted down by the exasperated Jews. While waiting 
for the storm to subside, he had the Judicial Chair brought out on the balcony, 
and seating himself in it, called Jesus to stand at his side. 3 

The whole square was now filled with excited Jews. 

Pilate had no fear of their physical force ; he had a cohort of soldiers within 
call, and would have speedily used them if needs be; but the policy of imperial 
Rome was always to conciliate, not irritate, a subjected people. 

Nevertheless, Pilate was at a disadvantage, for whereas he was as persistent 
in his resolve to protect Jesus, as the Jews were to destroy Him, he had neither 
the intellect nor the craft to match theirs. He was possibly as lacking in 
conscience as they were, but he had not their tenacity of purpose nor moral 
fibre ; he was a man in a job too big for him. He was stubborn, but feeble and 
hesitant. He had the power at hand to enforce his will, but fearing the results, 
was timorous about using it. 

Such shrewd and able men as these Jewish priests and councillors, could 
easily discern the motives underlying his actions and the weakness in his 
character, and knew that steady, unyielding pressure would bend him to their 
will. 

Pilate, however, possessed some sense of justice, backed up by an intense 
dislike for these masterful leaders of the Jews; he had also a growing admiration 
for Jesus ; and besides, he had to maintain his dignity and uphold his authority 
before the officials, the soldiers, and the mob ; so he began casting about in his 
mind for some other way of acquitting Jesus. 

He had to think quickly, and his was not a nimble mind; he hit on an 
expedient so worthless, that one has to wonder at his mentality. He recollected 
that “on this solemn festival day the Governor was accustomed to release one 
prisoner whom they would. And he had then a notorious prisoner, who was 
put in prison with some seditious men who in the sedition had committed 
murder” (Matt. XXVII, Mark XV). : 

This man was known to the people as Barabbas, so Pilate now proposed to 
them the choice: ‘“ Whom will you that I release to you, Barabbas, or Jesus 
that is called Christ ?” 

Pilate could not possibly have expected the accusers to choose Jesus after all 
the cruel, malignant efforts they had made that morning to get Him condemned, 
but he may have expected, indeed he had much reason to hope that among the 
ever-increasing crowd in the square there would be enough of the Palm Sunday 
admirers of Jesus to carry the vote for Him against a scoundrel and murderer. 
And perhaps there were, and they might have demanded and saved Jesus had 
it not been for an interruption that occurred now to distract Pilate’s attention, 
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and give the priests the opportunity of mixing among the people and persuading 
them to choose Barabbas. 

- Throughout that scene of conflicting interests, passions, and politics, Jesus 
stood silent, but watchful, and surely thoughtful. 

That He was to die He knew; He had offered Himself and was ready; but 
no one else there knew that. He saw the chief priests and ancients of His own 
nation who should have been proud of Him and recognised Him as their Messiah, 
now hounding Him down by the meanest means they could devise to compass 
His destruction. 

Looking down from that balcony Jesus could see many whom His miracles 
had cured ; thousands who had followed Him, honoured Him, almost worshipped 
Him. Only five days ago a million of them in procession with waving palms 
and hosannas to the Son of David, had brought Him into Jerusalem with the 
welcome: ‘‘ Blessed be He Who cometh in the name of the Lord.” 

Pilate was giving them the chance now of saving Him. It was a foul thing 
indeed for him to place Jesus in such contrast, but the very vileness was all the 
more in Our Lord’s favour, and hence the pagan judge might have expected 
that since they had such a choice they would ask the release of Jesus rather than 
Barabbas. ... And Jesus stood by Pilate’s side and waited while the people 
He had loved, and laboured and prayed for, made their decision between Him 
and a thief and murderer. ... Even now we shudder to think of it. But we 
know it was so.... It is harder still to conceive what the friends of Jesus were 
thinking of (for there must have been many there) when they allowed a few 
bigoted, self-appointed accusers to cry out in the name of the people, “ not this 
Man but Barabbas” ... . and when Pilate asked them: “ What then shall 
I do with Jesus?” they all cried out “ Let Him be crucified.” 

‘“‘Let Him be crucified.” The prosecution had grown bolder for want of 
opposition. They now called for the crucifixion of Jesus, when if a few loyal 
friends had raised the cry: ‘Give us Jesus, away with Barabbas”’ they could 
have had what they asked, for Pilate wanted just that support.... Unexpected 
support has indeed arrived from an unexpected quarter, but it also will fail 
through the timidity of the friends of Jesus, and the fickleness of an excited 
crowd. 

. THEMES FOR THOUGHT. 

Pilate declared Jesus innocent, but failed in cowrage to enforce justice. 

He was Governor, but human respect and self-interest governed him. 

He offered a shameful alternative, inexcusable, though in favour of Jesus. 

He should have known better than to give evil men such a choice. 

A. similar choice is given us when passion strives against conscience. 

Many are still found to reject God, preferring sinful indulgence. 


PRAYER. 

O Jesus, silent and steadfast, grant me grace and strength never to compromise between 
religious duties and human favour, between honesty and self-interest, between conscience and 
sin; all of which end in giving the preference to evil and sacrificing good. : 

Sometimes the choice is given me so plausibly, that I fail to see all the evil there is in it, 
or I judge the evil will be more than compensated for by some temporal advantage. 

Instruct me to recognise evil in whatever form it comes, and to reject it, and choose only 
that which is good in Thy sight. Strengthen me to withstand all sinful persuasion, no matter 
how influential the tempter may be; and let me not be coerced by force, no matter how much 


the resistance may cost -me. 
REV. FR. HUBERT, C.P. 


NAMES OF DECEASED. 

Johanna Aylward (Mother of Rev. Fr. Cyprian, C.P.), Pearl Clarke, Kathleen Glynn, Julia 
and Brigid Fleming, Thomas Mullany, Julia Devlin, Andrew Hyland, Conor Lehane, 
Martha Colgan, Theresa Mary Doyle, Peter Sweeney, Margaret Hennessey, Dominic Hayden, 
Mother M. Magdalen Bennett, Thomas Germaine, Louisa McNally, Benjamin Palmer. 
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See 
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Christ, Our King 
(Feast :—October 25th) 
“* King of kings and Lord of lords ’’ 


article dealing with the institution of the Feast commencing on opposite page. 


ee 


Marthe  «~ 


¢ In December, 1919, Marthe de 
£.: de Noai llat Noaillat decided to petition the 


Bboiceecadtactey sessasoepodees Holy See for a new feast of Christ 

: : the King. How could a lay-person 

Apostle of Christ the King hope to succeed where Bishops 
(1865-1926) and Cardinals had failed? Yet 


she did succeed in her request. 
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GERARD XC. CORR, O.S.M. 


HERE is a house at Crotoy, in Picardy, that sheltered Joan of Arc for a 
few days in 1430. That great heroine, raised up by God to restore realm 
and dignity to the king of France, was now a prisoner in the hands of 

the English (it was November of the year); the task which she had been given 
to do was accomplished : she had prepared the way for the kingship of Charles 
of France: her work done, she was looking anxiously towards the end. 

In that same house in November, 1865, a child was born whom God had 
destined to prepare the way, not for the king of France, but for the King of all 
nations, Christ Our Lord. Marthe Devuns (afterwards by marriage, Marthe de 
Noaillat), was thus associated from the beginning of her life with the ideal which 
was to dominate her later years. 

The home circle of the Devuns family was a centre of thorough-going Catholic 
holiness. Though very little is recorded of Marthe’s early childhood, it appears 
that she showed very early those characteristic traits of the apostolate—zeal, 
charity, an unconquerable will—which were to develop into the dominating 
features of her life. It is related that she would gather around her the servant- 
folk of her home (the Chateau de Cuncy) and speak to them of their souls and of 
God: and soon after ber First Communion she had already begun the apostolic 
work of catechising, performing works of charity, and bringing back souls to God. 

A brilliant mind and an innate love of letters began to show themselves 
when, in 1872, she was sent to the convent school of Clamecy, some five miles 
from her home. Always first in class, it is said that she nevertheless found 
time, during her sever years’ course there, to read all the four hundred volumes 
of the library at her disposal. 

It is interesting to note that, of the early influences which went to form her 
character, the most decisive part was played by Marie, her elder sister, who 
later became a nun. It is interesting to note it because in another part of France 
during almost those same years a similar process of character-formation was 
going on in the life of Thérése of Lisieux, whose elder sister, Pauline, also later 
a nun, was one of the deciding factors of her life. 

For her secondary-school training, Marthe was sent to the convent of the 
Assumption at Auteuil. Here she had occasion to appreciate the ideals and 
virtues of the teaching sisters there, and when Marie turned her thoughts to the 
religious vocation it was here that, at Marthe’s suggestion, she took the veil, 
and here she persevered in the religious life. Marthe herself would have followed, 
but for several years her duty now lay at home, helping with the education of 
her youriger brothers, sharing with their mother the care of the family. The 
story of Christ’s visit to Bethany must often have crossed her mind as she went 
about ‘ busied with many things,” but it was with the fixed resolve to “ choose 
the better part’ herself, too, that she cheerfully performed her daily tasks. 

In 1888 she was finally free to try her vocation. Joyfully she entered the 
convent at Auteuil, in February. Here it had been her dream to give her whole 
life to God, hidden, sheltered from the distractions of the world, wholly absorbed 
in the Master. : 
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But it was not to be. Her health broke down. She was obliged to return 
home to recuperate, and advised to try her vocation with the Benedictines, if 
her health should return. Four times altogether between 1888 and 1894 she 
renewed the attempt to become a nun. Each time her health failed, and finally, 
after two months of simple vows, she was obliged to accept the decision of 
Superiors, that neither in the convent of the Assumption nor in any other 
convent in the world was the place where she would find her vocation. 

During her last days in the convent she had been almost at the point of 
death*, and when she returned home it was first to recuperate somewhat, then 
to turn her attention to the thousand and one needs of Christ, in His poor, in 
the afflicted, in every branch of the lay apostolate. 

Nevers was the scene of her first wide apostolate. She lived in a house 
belonging to Mme. Devuns, her mother ; three lower rooms only were set apart 
for her own use. A salon, tastefully furnished, made her reception-room for the 
more wealthy of her friends. A second room she used as a bedroom, though 
the bed was never slept in, as she preferred a mat spread on the floor, with a 
book for a pillow. Her diet consisted almost entirely of raw eggs and cold milk. 
Thus she passed the five years 1894-1899. It was her first essay at the perfect 
lay apostolate. 

Perhaps a few incidents will illustrate the kind of activities.that were now 
the whole business of her life. 

A pointsman on the P.L.M. Railway told her that nobody had ever spoken 
to him of God till she did. Very well: she would instruct him. It was winter, 
and he was working on night duty, at some distance from the station. Night 
after night through the whole winter she went to the place where he worked, 
waited till he was relieved, and gave him his instruction before he returned home. 
Baptism, Confirmation, First Communion and the sacrament of Marriage were 
all seen to before she considered her duty. finished. 

Another man told her mourrfully that he simply couldn’t pass the door of 
a cabaret. She promised, if he would come straight home from work of an 
evening, to wait for him at his home with a bottle of beer. He kept his promise. 
Every evening his lesson in Christian Doctrine would begin with a “ here’s 
health!’ in which Marthe, contrary to her usual custom of never tasting alcohol, 
would take a few drops to humour him. - 

A young girl who was dying of consumption begged her to stay and sleep 
with her, as she could not bear the pain alone without support. Unhesitatingly 
she complied, spending the sleepless hours with the poor sufferer in her arms. 

The Count and Countess de Courson were among her friends. With the 
Countess a permanent invalid, she would speak long and fervently upon the 
blessedness of sufferings borne with patience; and with the Count she would 
argue long, but amicably, about the lukewarmness of his soul. It was only after 
the death of his wife that he admitted all her arguments, for he then gave up 
his whole life to God, and became a priest. 

It is needless to say that she was a whole-hearted supporter of all parochial 
and diocesan good works. But as time went on she contrived to widen the field 
of her activities, beyond the parish, beyond the diocese, and finally beyond 
France itself, to the whole world. 

First as a teacher in a secondary school, where she spiritualised numberless 
young souls: then as a lecturer for the ‘‘ Ligue Patriotique des Francaises ”’ ; 
as a nurse of the wounded during the Great War; and finally as director, with 
M. de Noaillat, of the‘ Hieron ’’ at Paray-le-Monial, she progressed from strength 


*She fell into a state of coma in which it was feared that she was dead. For two days 
she gave no sign of life, but was conscious and heard the conversation of those about her. 
She never forgot this terrible experience, and always had to fight against the fear of being 
buried alive. 
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to strength, seconding the grace of God, and deepening at the same time the 
foundations of her own interior life. 

It was in 1903 that she first made contact with the Society of the Kingdom 
of Christ. Mlle. de Noaillat, her inseparable companion and secretary, intro- 
duced her in that year to her brother, Georges de Noaillat, already an apostle, 
soon to be a director, of the Society of the Kingship. Together with Baron de 
Sarachaga, a convert Spanish nobleman, he directed the extensive movement 
centred at Paray-le-Monial, where, in the noble edifice of the “ Hieron,” built by 
de Sarachaga, he directed propaganda, received pilgrims, and by pen and example 
preached the ideal of the Kingship of Christ. He soon perceived the possibilities 
of the energy and force of Marthe’s character. It became his ambition to interest 
her in the great work. It was an easy task. She was interested from the first ; 
more interested when introduced to Baron de Sarachaga, of whom she remarked : 
“That is the sort of character that God builds great works on.” But it was 
not until 1911 that she became more closely associated with the apostolate of 
the Kingship. 

In that year she was called upon to make an important decision. Till then 
she had continued in her first firm resolve never to enter the married state, lest 
she should give to man the time and attention she had consecrated to God. But 
in June, 1911, a singular convergence of circumstances made it clear to her that 
God willed her to join her life to that of Georges de Noaillat. Only thus could 
the work go on at full speed. Only thus could the maximum of combined effort 
be produced. After long deliberation and anxious seeking of advice, she took 
the decision, and from the 26th of November, 1911, they worked as ‘one in 
Christ,” giving all their time and energy, not to one another, but to their 
common Master. ; 

Autumn, 1914, saw Marthe alone once more. Georges de Noaillat was among 
the first soldiers on active service in the Great War. Nothing could be thought 
of during those dreadful four years but the pressing needs of the moment. 

_ Marthe became a nurse at Clamecy, Georges went through the whole four years 
on active service. 

It was typical of both that Armistice should mean for them an immediate 
renewal of their apostolate. Without a moment’s unnecessary loss of time they 
returned to the task.. In 1919 there were pilgrims at the Hieron. 

From this time on, Marthe made the apostolate of the Kingship the chief 
interest of her life. The Hieron, museum of the art, library of the literature 
of the Kingship, became her spiritual as well as temporal home. From early 
morning to late at night it was a continual succession of lectures, new enrolments 
in the Society, accompanying of pilgrims round the halls of the Hieron: while 
her own religious life, physically austere, spiritually sublime, made ever-increasing 
progress towards her ideal of perfection. 

It was in those years as in the whole of her life. New friends, new contacts, 
new influence. The work in hand, whatever it might be, was but the occasion. 
The great thing was the apostolate of souls. On the occasion of her death in 
1926 a whole host of letters testified to the radical change in the spiritual lives 
of those who had the good fortune to make her acquaintance. ; 

“T weep for her ” said not a few of these testimonies, ‘‘ as for an only friend, 
to whom I owe all that I am.” 

It was in December, 1919, that the idea first occurred to her of petitioning 
the Holy See for a new feast of Christ the King. It was not a new idea. Some 
twenty years previously a similar petition, strengthened by the signatures of 
many Cardinals and Bishops, had been presented to the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites: but it had been deemed inopportune at the time, and had met with 
refusal. Such a precedent could not but form a great part of the objections to 
Marthe’s taking up the scheme once again. 
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“What can lay-people hope to do,” it was suggested, “ where Religious and 
Cardinals have failed ? And in any case, what is the practical use of instituting 
such a new feast when the pressing need is to convert people, to convince them 
of God’s existence, to renew the very foundations of the Church ? ” 

But objections were no obstacle to Marthe. “ There is nothing on earth so 
powerful,” she would reply, “to direct the tendency of Catholic thought as the 
word of the Sovereign Pontiff : and nothing so calculated to impress an ideal 
on the minds of the faithful as the celebration of a feast.” It was to be six years 
before the truth and practicability of these principles should be vindicated. 

Their first petition was made to Pope Benedict XV in 1920. He received 
the suggestion with approval ; but his reply was, in effect, that the time was not 
yet ripe for him to establish the feast without the combined petition of the whole, 
or at least the majority, of the Episcopate. Let them obtain that, and he would 
receive their petition. 

Tt was an unexpected set-back ; but they were not discouraged. That same 
evening they began the tremendous task of petitioning nearly the whole of the 
great representatives of the Church Teaching. Cardinals, Bishops, Generals of 
Religious Orders, influential Catholics in every walk of life ad to be approached, 
convinced, petitioned to sign: while a vast campaign of lecturing, writing, 
corresponding, was to familiarise the multitude of the faithful with the great 
ideal. 

Those teeming years, 1919-1925 were the culmination ‘of Marthe’s life. All 
that had gone before had been the preparation for this. All the magnificent 
resources of her personal capacities, all the influences she had. realised, all the 
innumerable personal contacts made with Catholic apostles, everything was 
brought to bear in the task of directing the mind of Christ’s faithful to the vision 
of His Kingdom on earth. 

By 1925, 779 signatures of Cardinals and Bishops had been obtained. 
Thousands upon thousands of the faithful had sent their petitions to Rome. 
The work, the almost incredible work, of six years, was drawing to a close. 

On December 31st, Pope Pius XI, “The Pope of Christ the King,” sang 
the Solemn High Mass of the new feast in St. Peter’s. Marthe, from her privi- 
leged position in the Tribune, must have realised that the great work of her life 
was finished. 

It was indeed a presentiment that we might reasonably presume. For no 
more than four months were to elapse before she should be called, suddenly, 
but perfectly ready, to her eternal reward. She died on the 5th of February, 1926. 

Tt would be impossible to appreciate in a few words even the salient features 
of Marthe’s essentially personal sanctity. “ Qne counsel I will give you,” Pierre 
VErmite had said to her when she visited him in 1909, “ and that is, remain 
always yourself.” 

Tt was a counsel which she put into practice. She did remain—always— 
herself: yet with an indomitable courage that came from her iron will, she 
merged herself completely and irrevocably in the character of Christ. From 
that purifying process she came out as one of the most striking personalities 
of modern apostles: even, we may reasonably believe, of modern saints. 
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Father, forgive them who irreverent The fault lies less with them but more with those 
Lounge through the Supper of Thine Who gave them life, yet, caring not a jot 
Only Son For their parental duty, idly chose 
And sadly bored with restless discontent Their children’s minds in ignorance 
Yawn till the Holy Sacrifice is done. should rot. 


Nroz Cam DRIAcorrR. 


THE MITRED BENEDICTINE ABBEY OF ST. ALBAN, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


Premier Abbey of England. Granted to Sir Richard Lee. 


&he Fate -~ os 


In this practical age, the fulfilment 

f S a l of an anathema may be considered 
O aC} | ege superstitious. But the voice of 
history proclaims that an unfailing 


cecbeoacaccsne@eneucsscerccss curse has followed and overtaken 
the sacrilege of the Reformation. 


JAS. McFALL ‘ 


T is just four hundred years ago this very time when there began that reign 
I of sacrilegious plinder under Henry VIII and his nobility, in the spoliation 
of Church property and the destruction of the religious houses. It is 
intended here to illustrate somewhat, the undoubted fate which visited those 
who received the abbeys and their estates, a fate which pursued them and their 
descendants with the most dire and singular fatalities. For there is nothing 
that the united voice of history proclaims as loud as the certain and unfailing 
curse, that has overtaken and followed the sacrilege of the sixteenth century. 
Nothing can ever acquit the tyrant king and his nobility of the fearful injustice 
and wanton cruelty that attended this robbing of the monasteries. From a 
close study of the matter we gather—that the punishment of sacrilege may be 
expected to affect the descendants of the guilty person as well as the offender 
himself, as the injury continues centuries after the deed of spoliation is at an 
end already made visible in many families. Therefore, the heritage of the 
confiscation under Henry VIII, even when added to ancient inheritance, has 
proved as a moth fretting a garment and secretly consuming both, or more 
directly like the Eagle that stole the coal from the altar of sacrifice and thereby 
set fire to her nest, destroying both her young eagles and herself that stole it. 
Thus the awful sacrilege of robbing God so begun, was a crime that not only 
affected contemporaries, but left behind it effects which injured unborn genera- 
tions. 
In this practical age of ours, the fulfilment of anathemas may be considered 
superstitious, and the troubles that pursued the Tudor nobility may be accounted 
for by some on quite different grounds. But at all times has it appeared most 
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marked, that curses prophesied of old against any who should afterwards violate 
ecclesiastical lands and buildings dedicated to the service of the Most High, or 
alienate them to secular uses, were undoubtedly fulfilled. This is testified by 
both Catholics and Protestants alike. There is the warning, for instance, which 
Whitgift, Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, gave to Queen Elizabeth— 
“That there are such sins as profaneness and sacrilege, and there is a curse that 
follows the latter.” 

It was the venerable John Feckenham, last Abbot of Westminster, who first 
applied to church lands confiscated under Henry VIII, this great truth of temporal 
punishment of sacrilege, when he wrote his solemn warning to the then possessors 
of abbey-lands ; a warning to which, if they had listened, well had it been for. 
them and their children. 

The downfall of the religious houses involved the destruction and ruin of the 
most magnificent ornaments of architectural beauty in these kingdoms, that 
even now in their sublime decay still unfold to us their doleful tale of desolation. 
In England alone, where the hand of the spoiler struck first, it is estimated that 
there went down three hundred and seventy-four of the lesser monasteries ; 
one hundred and sixty-six of 
the greater sort; ninety 
colleges; one hundred and 
ten religious hospitals ; two 
thousand three hundred and 
seventy-four Chantries and 
free chapels—roughly about 
three thousand five hundred, 
little and great, in the whole. 

All this, amounting to 
an inestimable sum, to which 
may be added the treasures 
of Church-plate, jewels, orna- 
ments, and implements, which 
incomparable wealth left the 
king himself nothing the. 

WHALLEY ABBEY (CISTERCIAN), LANCASHIRE, richer in the space of a few 

Granted to the Asshetons. years time. 
The ecclesiastical plunder 
in Ireland, Scotland and Wales may be supplemented. 

Property bestowed upon the Church at its solemn consecration to God was 
guarded by threat of the most fearful calamities and ruin to such as would 
violate or alienate it. Examples of such are still preserved in the Roman 
Pontifical. Thus it can be proved that the Church robbery under Henry VIII, 
his nobility and others at the period of the Reformation, brought misfortune 
on its possessors whether by strange accidents, by violent deaths, by loss of 
wealth, or chiefly by failure of heirs male, and that property so ‘acquired fore 
every continued in one family. 

This same thing cannot be predicted of families not involved in sacrilege. 
On the other hand, by a consideration of the most remarkable and singular 
judgments which English history records, it will be found that they almost 
universally have occurred in sacrilegious families. 

No sooner were the inmates of the religious houses turned adrift from their 
homes of prayer and peace, than the king proceeded to parcel out the plunder 
in the enrichment of himself and his nobility. The vast property in consequence, 
was squandered recklessly, and the bulk of real estate passed into the hands of 
temporal peers, and even now, after centuries of legalized sacrilege, a belief that 
it never thrives is still strong among the peasantry. Abbey sites are “‘ unlucky ” 
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to have anything to do with—“ unfortunate ” to tamper with—abbey buildings 
are “haunted ”’—they will not “stick by” any family, etc. 

A story has come down of how a gentleman living in Norfolk about eighty 
years after the pillage of 1536 once sat down compass in hand, and described a 
circle on a map of the county from the spot he resided with a radius of which 
was twelve miles. In this he enclosed twenty-five abbey sites, and twenty-seven 
gentlemen’s parks. In that spacé of time, eighty years, he found that the latter 
had not changed families, whereas all the former had changed to different 
possessors five or six times. 

Rightly has it been computed, that at the very beginning of the spoliation 

.of Church property, an evil fate seemed to hang over those who were principally 
concerned in it, or who chiefly profited by it. That the chief actors perished 
in the most miserable and unusual manner, and of the two hundred and sixty 
gentlemen who first reaped the large profits from their iniquity, scarcely sixty 
left an heir to their name and estate. A few instances here will suffice. Croyland 
Abbey, Benedictine, in Lincolnshire, granted to Lord Edward Clinton ; family 
extinct in the male line. Colchester Benedictine Abbey, granted to Lord Thomas 
Darcy, family extinct in 
four generations. Waltham, 
Augustine Abbey, granted to 
Sir Anthony Denny, family 
extinct in four generations. 
The great mitred Abbey of 
St. Alban, premier abbey of 
England, granted to Sir 
Richard Lee, who received oo oar 
it as a reward for his wife’s [| fe Pe 
association with the king, ae ART 
died childless, family extinct. 
Selby Benedictine Abbey, 
granted to Sir Ralph Sadler, 
family extinct in the male “ —_ 
line. . WALTHAM ABBEY, ESSEX, FOUNDED BY HAROLD, 

Nine Abbeys of Benedic- LasT OF THE SAXON KINGS, FOR CANONS REGULAR. 
tines,. Franciscans, Domini- Be are eony Dormy, 
cans and Augustinians were bestowed upon Sir Richard Andrews—of this fearful 
sacrilege nothing appears to have remained in the family itself, and all traces 
of the family have long been lost. 

The awful record appears endless. It took three rich Abbeys to enable Lord 
Russell to found the Earldom of Bedford; seven others endowed Thomas 
Cromwell’s Earldom of Essex, and the Duke of Norfolk, who disliked the dissolu- 
tion, was silenced by thirteen more, while the king’s brother-in-law, Charles 
Brandon, enriched his Dukedom of Suffolk by no less than thirty. 

Courtiers of lesser note obtained single monasteries for their obsequiousness, 
as when Newstead Abbey was granted to Sir John Byron. : 

The famous Cistercian Abbey of Whalley in Lancashire, whose founding is 
commemorated this year, though dissolved in 1536, when its last Abbot was 
hanged on a near-by tree, passed to the Asshetons. 

Sir Ralph in 1660 pulled down the steeple, and part of the church ; he died 
without issue, and was succeeded by a brother, who died without issue. Hence, 
the estate came to a sister’s son, who left daughters only, and the family became 
extinct. 

It is thus the county histories abound in such dismal narratives. 

A curious instance may be added of the perseverance with which it was 
endeavoured to keep monastic lands in the same name, and the way in which 
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those efforts were baffled. Leominster, in Sussex, granted to the Earl of Arundel, 
who sold it to one R. Knight, in 1579. In that family it continued one hundred 
years, then R. Knight, dying childless, left it to I. R. Martin, who took the 
name of Knight. 

Dying without children, it passed to his brother—2, Christopher Martin, who 
took the name of Knight—3, his daughter, Knight, twice married, and both 
husbands took the surname of Knight, but she died childless and it passed to 
4B. May, who took the surname of Knight—5, to I. Knight, his son, died child- 
less, 1794—6, to E. Austin, who took the name of Knight, from whom it passed. 
to the Gobeys. 

The curse continues to our day. A startling story appeared recently in an 
English newspaper of a tragedy headed: “ Under a monk’s curse.” It was 
the reading of this story that induced me to pen these lines. We were told that 
“A certain Miss Catherine Mabel Roper, the only daughter of Mrs. Freeman 
Roper, of Ford Abbey, near Chard, together with a girl friend, was drowned in 


BATTLE ABBEY, SUSSEX (BENEDICTINE). 
Founded by William the Conqueror, on the Battlefield of Hastings. 


Italy when a bridge over a torrent gave way. Ford Abbey was a Cistercian 
monastery, but the monks were driven out at the Reformation. It is said they 
laid a curse on whoever should live there. About a hundred years later the 
old abbey was turned into a country mansion, and ever since the old curse has 
seemed to work, death suddenly striking down the heir in the prime of life. 

“The last occasion the curse made its fatal influence felt was sixteen years 
ago, when the heir to the estate, Miss Roper’s brother, was drowned near 
Ipswich. He was thrown from a canoe which capsized, with two others. 

“There is a curious coincidence here. Young Mr. Roper met his death when 
he was one month and one day over his twenty-first birthday. Miss Roper died 
when she was one month and one day over her thirty-first birthday. The 
Somerset villagers say that as long as any portion of the old monastery remains, 
the house will never cease to be associated with tragedy.” 

A few years ago there was given out in the press an account of the destruction 
of the remaining portion of the famous Battle Abbey in Sussex. It stood upon 
the spot whereon the fatal field of Hastings was won by William the Conqueror, 
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and where the standard of England was planted on that day, the high altar of 
the Abbey was raised whereon Mass was to be offered for all time for those who 


had fallen. 


At the confiscation it is said the last abbot turned as he was leaving, and 
pronounced a curse of “fire or water’? upon whoever should occupy the place. 
Both fire and water have had an ample share, but that part of the abbey, which 
remained whole, had been turned into a girls’ boarding school. We were told 
how a fire suddenly broke out during the early hours, the inmates making their 
escape by the windows. 

It may be asked, did not Cardinal Pole, Legate of Pope Paul IV to England 
in the reign of Queen Mary, on the reconciliation of that Kingdom to the Holy 
See, absolve the then holders of Church lands and allow them to retain their 
ill-gotten gains? It is safe to reply that the Church pledged herself simply to 
use no legal measures at an earthly tribunal to procure restitution of her own. 

The Church did not pretend to take the curse off those properties ; she raised 
her voice in warning to the depredators—“ to have the Divine Judgment before 
their eyes.” It is certain that in Cardinal Pole’s dispensation, there is not a 
syllable to justify Church plunder in foro conscientiae, nor to diminish the 
probability that a curse will not follow those who acquired the estates or houses 
of monasteries and other ecclesiastical bodies. 

There is the case of Cardinal Wolsey, the great Minister of State under 
Henry VIII, at a time when separation from Rome had not yet taken place. 
He obtained from Pope Clement VII, a Bull to suppress some forty monasteries 
for the endowment of Colleges he had founded. Wolsey did so by the service 
of five men, every one of whom came to a sad and fatal end, and the Cardinal 
himself, his estates, honour and life forfeited, ended in dire calamity. 

The melancholy narrative might be prolonged indeed, but to conclude I will 
give a personal reminiscence. I once was on a visit to a certain monastery in 
England, and the Abbot calling on me, the conversation turned upon the spolia- 
tion of the religious houses at the Reformation. 

“You will be aware,” he said, “that this Abbey of ours stands upon the 
confiscated land of the ancient Cistercian Abbey of Garendon, the estate passing 
down to the present possessor, who resides at the Manor near-by, and who is 
the founder of this hoyse. The family have almost beggared themselves for our 
sakes, and although pilgrimages and much else have been undertaken, still 
calamity turns up now and again ! 

“From the latest account, the Manor house has been sold and turned into 
a school, and the honoured family name is now but a memory.” 

Thus it is. The spoliation and pillage of the religious houses by Henry VIII 
and his nobility, four hundred years ago, has transmitted the fateful curse that 
follows sacrilege. 
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Central Catholic Library 


This Library was founded in 1922, and is conducted by an Association (Inc.) of priests 
and Catholic laymen under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Its primary aim is to create a representative collection of Catholic literature on all subjects 
bearing on the Faith. So far some 25,000 volumes have been brought together. Such a 
collection is a kind of permanent exhibition of Catholic intellectual artistic and literary 
achievement—it is a storehouse or treasury of Catholic thought. 

It is further hoped that the Library will prove in some degree a power-house of Catholic 
Action and an arsenal or armoury of munitions and weapons of defence rather than of offence. 
Potentially it is an institute of Higher Education in. the Faith or, in more modest terms, a 
continuation school of religious instruction. 

The Lending Department has been founded with a view to popularise Catholic literature 
(including fiction) and to introduce it into the homes of Dublin people. The Reading Room 
and Reference Library is open from 11.0 a.m. to 10 p.m. daily (including Sundays). Make a 


. note of the address: Central Catholic Library, 74 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


The Mass is more than a memo- 


Ghe Meaning 
~ Of the Mass secre of the tole Christm 


people—of all the Redeemed. The 


eeccecececes: jooesoonccccccs writer reviews Fr. Kearney’s new 
; volume dealing with the Mass. 
A Review by M.D. mee is: 


‘HOSE who think prayerfully into the profound mystery of the Cross recog- 
nise the ever-new wonder of its message. In contemplating the tremen- 
dous reality of Calvary, they come face to face with all that is at once 

elemental and final. Its poignant fascination lures them to new depths of interior 
abasement and draws them to penetrate new secrets of Divine Love. This 
happy consequence must have been before the mind of Our Lord when He 
uttered the amazing command—‘ Do this in commemoration of Me.” And so, 
devotion to the Sacred Passion finds its adequate outlet in devotion to the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass which was instituted so that the memory of Calvary should 
remain to the end of time. It is of first-rate importance that this devotion 
should have its basis in sound dogma, that the position of the redeemed soul 
towards its Redeemer should be understood in all its completeness. And it is 
the merit of this new volume*—‘ The Meaning of the Mass” that it sets before 
us concisely. the teaching of the Church on the Holy Sacrifice as a memorial 
and gives us a clear explanation of how Our Lord on Calvary satisfied for the 
twofold evil of sin. The vivid direct treatment of the Holy Mass as a memorial 
of the Blood-shedding of Jesus, of His death pains and of His all-embracing love 
will lead every earnest reader to find in the Crucifix a fuller and more profound 
meaning, and to find in the Holy Mass what it is meant to be—the memorial 
of the Sacred Passion and Death of Our Lord. 

But the Mass is more than a memorial—it is a Sacrifice. The Sacrifice of 
the whole Christian people—of all. the Redeemed. In this especially lies its 
significance. 

Mr. A. Birrell remarked that it was the Mass that gives its distinctive cachet 
to Catholic countries as compared with Protestant. His remark was prompted 
by a sympathy with Catholic customs. Even those who are not sympathetic 
with Catholicism, realise in some instinctive way that it is the Mass that counts ; 
and for that reason the most virulent attacks of the enemies of the true faith 
are constantly directed against the celebration of the Holy Mysteries. Catholics 
may learn from their enemies. The hostility of the enemies of Christ to the 
Mass should give them a more intense devotion to it and a great desire to make 
it a personal affair in their own lives. This is what the Mass is intended to be : 
speaking of it, the Council of Trent. says :—‘‘ No other work can be performed 
by the faithful, so holy, so divine, as this tremendous mystery.” These words 
were written more than three centuries ago and yet, if we look at the demeanour 
of an average Christian congregation assisting at the celebration of the Holy 
Sacrifice, one cannot help reflecting that the attitude of the congregation corres- 
ponds but ill with the thought expressed by the Council. For the average 
Catholic, the Mass is something which is done before or for him but not something 
which is done by him. And yet, for the Fathers of Trent the Holy Mass was 
envisaged as a work of religion that was to be performed by the Faithful. 
Instructed Catholics may know that the Holy Sacrifice is an act of religion which 
they are bound to perform, an act in which they are expected to play a certain 
part. But there is a long way from knowing that they ought to perform the 
mystery, to knowing how. this is to be done. 
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In recent years there has been a growing interest in this matter. This 
interest has been greatly stimulated by the words of our present Holy Father, 
Pius XI. In his great encyclical on the Sacred Heart, he has urged the faithful 
to realise that the Mass is not a religious rite at which they passively assist but 
the greatest social act of religion and one in which they are to take an active 
and personal part. His words are :—‘‘ With the august Sacrifice of the Eucharist 
must be united the immolation of the ministers and also of the Faithful.” Good 
Christians, especially amongst our own people, would be indeed eager to give 
effect to our Holy Father’s words, did they but know how to do so. It must 
be confessed that on the whole the theologians have not much helped the 
Faithful in this matter. They have been concerned with discussions on. the 
essence of the sacrifice rather than with instructions on the way the Faithful are 
to take part in the offering. Meantime, for many Catholics, who do not know 
how to make the Holy Sacrifice an integral part of their lives, there has been a 
loss of the spiritual profit which is to be derived from the great central act of the 
Catholic Faith. This has gradually come to be realised by theological - writers 
and excellent attempts have been made to remedy the existing state of affairs. 
Many good articles have been written and some able books have been produced. 
on the Mass as the Sacrifice of the whole Christian body. 

Amongst those publications it is doubtful if there be any more practical than 
the work Fr. Kearney has written to meet a recognised spiritual need. In 
language eminently clear and simple, he teaches his readers how to weave the 
Holy Sacrifice into their daily existence and how to make it exercise a decisive 
influence on their spiritual lives. He shows that it is Christ’s purpose that the 
Mass should be the soul, the inspiration and the direction of all spiritual effort. 
He conveys his teaching in words which are free from technicalities and yet 
perfectly adapted to convey profound religious truths. 

In studying the relation between the sacrifices of the Old Law and the 
Sacrifice of the New Law, Fr. Kearney departs from the usual manner of handling 
this question. He interprets the sacrifices of the Old Law in the light of Calvary, 
instead of seeking laboriously to find the elements of the old sacrifices in the 
Sacrifice of the New Law. This procedure carries conviction with it. It is more 
consonant with reason to read the type in terms of the archetype than to take 
the opposite course. A prophecy is only clearly understood when it is read in 
the light of its fulfilments. By adopting this obvious principle in his treatment 
of the question of sacrifice, Fr. Kearney presents in true perspective the great 
central sacrifice of Calvary, the disposition of total dependence on God of which 
sacrifice is the sign. 

The dispositions of Our Lord which were expressed by the act of Calvary 
and are now expressed by the act of the Altar are the fundamental dispositions 
of total dependence on God and absolute subjection to His Divine Will. The 
Act of Calvary which is continued in the act of the Altar was an act that flowed 
from Our Lord’s permanent disposition of unreserved surrender to His Father’s 
Will: “ His death was the crowning act of a life of childlike dependence on 
His Heavenly Father” and this act is perpetuated in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Therefore the perfection in which we enter into the sacrifice of Christ 
depends especially on the perfection of our conformity to Him in His soul 
attitude before His Father. Fr. Kearney gives a lucid analysis of all that this 
conformity practically implies for us :—* That we are ready to do all that God 
wishes us to do, that we are resolved to spend ourselves in doing His Will that 
we are ready to be obedient unto death if that were necessary, and in particular 
that we are determined to be very charitable and to fulfil the duties of our state 
of life, that we are prepared to accept all the crosses He may please to permit 
to press upon us.” 


The writer shows how our interior disposition of filial subjection and surrender 
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to God may take various forms according to the needs of our soul and the 
attraction of God’s grace; and when we unite our act of subjection (in whatever 
form it takes) to the divine act of loving subjection which Christ (as Head 
of Mankind) expresses in the Mass our act is completely changed. It has a 
different value in the eyes of God, it has become most acceptable to the Divine 
Majesty, and God at once imparts to us a special rich share in the merits and 
satisfactions of Calvary. 

The Mass then is shown to be the public act by which we declare that we 
want to live in childlike docility to God, in union with Our Lord who lived in 
filial surrender to His Heavenly Father. We further declare that by this union 
with Jesus Our Head, we hope to attain eternal life with and in Him. Our 
Lady is both our model and our support ; and our union with the Holy Sacrifice 
is to be effected through her assistance and in union with her total surrender to 
the Divine Will. Such is the main theme developed in this remarkable book, 
which illumines the spiritual and practical aspects of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, providing a simple yet theological exposition while avoiding theological 
controversies. . 

The great final lesson which Fr. Kearney teaches is the need of conformity 
to Christ if we are to participate in the rich fruits to be derived by assisting at 
Mass. He presents ruthlessly the contrast between these who—because of their 
conformity—participate fully in the Mass, and those who, though present, miss 
the rich fruits of the Holy Sacrifice because they do not even desire to live in 
filial surrender to God. Throughout, the great fact looms large—Love is the 
final explanation of the Mystery of Calvary which is perpetuated in the Sacrifice 
of the Altar. And so, every sincere soul is stimulated to desire to please God 
by more perfect submission to His Will; for “it is the contemplation of this 
love, of this desire for our welfare, of this amazing concern for our eternal 
happiness which will lead us to overcome the reluctance of our fallen nature, 
and will draw us along the way of obedience to the Divine Will in all things 
even the smallest.” 
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HE accompanying illustration is a reproduction of a very remarkable mural 
painting of the Crucifixion of Our Lord which has brought fame to a 
lonely cave along the coast of Argyllshire, Scotland. Cave Davaar—the 

Picture Cave, as it is sometimes called—which is situated near Campbelltown, 
in the Mull of Cantyre, is the repository of this strange and striking picture. 
When it was first discovered its authorship was unknown, and the time and the 
manner of its creation a mystery. On the smooth surface of the rock forming 
the inner wall of the cave, and in a position adjusted to the light penetrating 
the interior could be seen a life-like representation of Christ on the Cross, the 
figure measuring seven feet from head to foot, the cross itself being some fifteen 
feet high. 

The story of its production is as remarkable as the picture. A native of 
Campbelltown named McKinnon, a ship’s carpenter, it is said, by trade, had 
very decided artistic tastes, which were afterwards developed and trained through 
the assistance and patronage of the Argyll family. One night—now more than 
forty years ago—he had a dream in which he saw on the inner wall of Cave 
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THE ROCK PAINTING OF CAVE DAVAAR. 
Dawaar a vivid picture of the Crucifixion. So strikingly real and life-like was 
the vision that he was continually haunted by it in his waking hours, and found 
no rest until he visited the cave, There he found the smooth rock-face he had 
seen in his dream—but no picture. Shortly afterwards, he visited the cave again 
with brushes and painting-materials and set to work to reproduce his vision. 
He worked continuously until he had completed his task, and at the end had 
reproduced, as far as possible, the picture which had come to him in a dream 
of the night. 

The photograph from which our illustration is taken, and which—strange to 
say—came rather mysteriously into the offices of The Cross many years ago, 
was evidently taken in the early days of the painting. How far the original has 
stood the ravages of time in its exposed position we have no means of knowing. 

More than twenty years ago an account of this remarkable memorial of the 
Passion was published in The Cross. As it is a matter of more than ordinary 
interest we are now reprinting the story in outline in the hope that some one 
may come forward with further information regarding the rock-painting of Cave 


Davaar. Perhaps some Scottish reader of The Cross may be able to throw some 
further light upon the subject. 


Serial Story 


Ladyslipper ~ ~ 0. ac. Anderson 


CHAPTER X.—Our Lady’s Ward. 


EANWHILE, Dr. West was not idle. He felt as if something had been 
M torn out of his life. He could have borne his own pain, but the thought 
of Nan in the hands of such a man as Mark Reynolds was intolerable. 
When he had finished his rounds, he turned his car in the direction of his 
lawyer’s office. Pues 
“Yes, Mr. Croft was in, and would Doctor West please step right up!” 
Mr. Croft, was a fairly young man with an intelligent face and an easy manner. 
Quite simply his client told him the story of Nan, and the lawyer listened in 
silence, until the other had, quite finished. : 
“The only thing to be done is to find the witness’? he said. “‘ There was 
no address“ory Glues? y 15) 8 04 oh DESEO RO Re 5 
West shook his head 


} 


“I don’t expect for more than a few days. I’ll do my best, but there are 


* Well, if you will allow me, I will ask a firm of private detectives to try and 
find Branksome before you go down. It will save time. From what I gather 
of your description of the persons that the child is with, they will probably break 
her down again. They did it once pretty completely. I am sorry, old man,” 
he added, as he saw the distress in West’s face, ‘‘ only I feel that we should 
hurry.” 

Ot is only what.I felt myself,” said the doctor,” but it hurts having it put 
into words. Get your men working as soon as possible.” 

Mr. Croft was as good as his word, and when Dr. West arrived at Loweminster 
he found a detective waiting for him. 

“No, sir, we can’t get any clue of the fellow Branksome,” said Drake, the 
detective, in reply to his anxious inquiry. ‘““I am- pretty sure that he is a 
relation of Mrs. Harris, and that there ain’t no such person. No one seems-to 
have heard of him round about, and the only possibility of finding out is through 
Mrs. Day’s woman. Mr. Reynolds might possibly have brought him with him, 
and she would know, but she won’t speak.” 

“Won't speak?” asked Dr. West, surprised. 

“No, sir. She says flatly that she will not answer any questions. She must 
have some good reason, because all the neighbours speak very highly of her. 
But no arguments will persuade her.” go 

“What is your opinion about it all, Drake ?”’ 

“Well sir, I think that there was no witness and that the paper was a fake, 
just to blind you in case you asked.” 

West nodded. ] 

“Tt looks to me as if there was dirty work going on, and for the child’s sake 
we had best be quick. I think that if you would make an attempt to get the 
woman to speak it would be best. If she still refuses we had better communicate 
with the police.” ; 

“Very well, Drake, I will go at once and meet you at the hotel in half an 
hour.” 
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Suddenly, with an exclamation, the doctor slipped his hand into the right- 
hand top drawer. There was a click, and from the apparently plain piece of 
wide beading at the top, there shot out a tiny drawer. 

“ Just what I was wondering,” said the detective, coolly. “ But how did 
you find it so quickly ?”’ 

“We used to have one at home like it when I was a boy,” answered West, 
looking eagerly into the drawer. ‘‘ Good Heavens, what is this?” 

From the back of the little drawer he took out a long envelope and a bank 
book. 

“ Bring them over to the window,” said Drake. 

The two men bent over the book, and West’s hands shook as he opened it. 
The account belonged to Mrs. Day, and the credit total figured £1,000. 

For a minute the two men looked at each other in silence. 

“The child told me that her mother died penniless,’”’ then said the doctor. 

“T guessed as much,” answered Drake. ‘“‘ The precious guardian has obviously 
gone off with the money.” 

“But how on earth did he know?” ‘ 

“The mother probably told him, and he forged a cheque and cashed it. He 
evidently did not know of either the existence of the drawer or the bank book. 
Now let’s open the envelope, you’ve bought the furniture, so you have the right.” 

The envelope was not stuck down and only contained one sheet of a writing- 
pad. On it was written : 


“T leave to my daughter, Nan Day, the one thousand pounds that I have saved to give her 
a start in life. I leave her to the care and protection of Our Blessed Lady, Who, I am sure, 
will be a mother to her. 


SYLVIA DAY.” 


West stood motionless, looking out of the window with unseeing eyes. Lady- 
slipper! Our Lady had done her part most assuredly. He thought of Nan’s 
look before she began to dance and her forgetfulness of the crowd. He thought 
of his wordless appeal to her in church barely half an hour before. Our Lady 
was evidently undoing the tangle for them, and She had led him into Smith’s 
shop. He looked up at Drake, who was examining the paper. 

' “Well?” said the doctor. 

‘“ As a legal document this is not much good to us I am afraid, but otherwise 
it is an enormous help. I think that we are nearly ready to have an explanation 
from Mr. Mark Reynolds. Of course the money goes to the child, in any case, 
as next of kin. I doubt though, if the law would recognise Our Lady’s guardian- 
ship, but it certainly will not recognise her present guardian as such, either. 
I think that we will now visit the dead lady’s bank.” 


Next Montu: CHaprer XI :—On the Trail. 
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Longing 


~~“ T have loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy House.” 


O Beauty, wilt thou ne’er reveal Thy voice in organ’s thunder rolls. 

That distant dwelling place of thine, Thy smile lights up the sea. 

Seen feebly thro’ a darksome glass On ev’ry little wandering wind, 

By misty eyes as mine! Thy footfall comes to me! 

Long have I sought it in the dawn. - Oh, frail my hope! And vain the quest 
Peered oft in sunset’s fading fires. That I Thy Soul may see, 

In ev’ry little daisy field, Till, radiant as a sunlit cloud, 


Gone -wild with dread desires ! I sail the skies to Thee ! 


E. P. Dowurne. 


Passionist Plotes and ews 


BELGIAN CONGO. 
Statistics of New Prefecture. 

In the course of a letter to The Sign, Rev. 
Fr. Victor, C.P., a Belgian Passionist, gives 
some interesting statistics, relating to the 
newly-erected Prefecture-Apostolic of 
Tshumbe. It has an area of 60,000 sq. 
kilometres with a population of 250,000, of 
whom 17,500 are Catholics. In the Prefec- 
ture are four dispensaries, two orphanages 
and two hospitals; whilst nearly 5,000 
children are under instruction in the various 
schools. ‘‘ Our first missionaries entered 
this territory in 1930” says Fr. Victor. 
‘‘At the present time there are thirteen 
Fathers and five Brothers. It is sad, indeed, 
we are so lacking in personnel and in re- 
sources, particularly as the opportunities for 
the growth of the Catholic Church here in 
the Congo are extremely promising.... At 
the very beginning of our mission here we 
constructed a hospital. A Belgian doctor 
of true apostolic spirit has devoted himself 
to the care of this hospital.” 


BULGARIA. 
News from the Mission-Field. 

Three Passionists have just arrived from 
Holland to assist the Fathers who are 
labouring in Bulgaria. These are Fr. Henry 
(Janssen), C.P., Fr. Ignatius (Schell), C.P., 
and Fr. Jerome, C.P., a Bulgarian ; all three 
have completed their ecclesiastical studies at 
the Passionist Retreat, Mook, Holland. 
Amongst the veteran missionaries in Bul- 
garia are Fr. Bonaventure, C.P., and Bro. 
Gerard, C.P., both of whom have recently 
completed forty years in this little-known 
portion of the vineyard. To both The Cross 
sends cordial congratulations and the wish 
Ad multos annos ! 

= 
CHINA. 
Progress of Hospital Fund. 

The appeal launched by TVhe Sign to 
provide funds for thé erection of a Mission 
Hospital at Yuanling, China, has been 
remarkably successful. The amount aimed 
at was $40,000, and all but $6,000 has now 
been subscribed. This hospital is urgently 
needed to supply the wants of the mission- 
aries, the Sisters and their flocks. The Sign 
is confident that the remainder will soon be 
subscribed by generous donors, and expresses 
its gratitude to all those who have given, 
either of their abundance or their poverty, 
such valuable help to succour the needs of 
the missionaries. 


ENGLAND. 
Pilgrimage at Sutton. 

Nearly 10,000 pilgrims from all parts of 
Lancashire assembled at Sutton Monastery 
for the annual pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Ven. Fr. Dominic, C.P., on the last Sunday 
ef August. In the morning, there was 
Solemn High Mass, whilst in the afternoon 
pilgrims filed down the entrance to the 


crypt to pray before Ven. Dominic’s tomb. 
Two temporary altars were erected in the 
grounds at which Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament was given. The special preacher 
for the occasion was Rev. Fr. Alphonsus, 
C.P. At the open-air procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament, the canopy-bearers were 
the Mayor of Chorley, Mr. J. Wilcock ; the 
Mayor of Widnes, Mr. J. Connaughton ; the 
Chief Constable of Wigan, Mr. T. Pey, 
O.B.E.; Alderman W. A. Robinson, M.P., 
St. Helens; Mr. W. D’Arcy, K.8.G.; Mr. 
T. P. Davis, J.P.; Mr. T. Nolan and Mr. R. 
Graham. Members of the C.Y.M.S., the 
K.S.C., the Children of Mary and other 
societies also took part in the procession. 


FRANCE. 
A Novel Idea. 

The Editor of the Revue de la Passion 
has sponsored a novel idea to popularise 
the name of ‘‘Gemma’” in France. <A 
special picture and a relic of Blessed Gemma 
Galgani will be sent to all children who 
receive the name of ‘‘Gemma”’; their 
names will be published in the Revue de la 
Passion and entered in a special book which 
will be sent to Rome when the day comes 
for the canonisation of Gemma. The idea 
is a striking one, and it will be interesting 
to see what response will be made. Mean- 
while, we wonder how many Irish children 
bear the name of “‘Gemma’’? We have 
heard of one or two—perhaps there may be 
others. Will ‘‘Gemma” yet become a 
popular baptismal name like Bernadette, 
Teresa or Philomena ? 


ITALY. 
Death of Bishop’s Mother. 

We regret to announce the death of 
Signora Ivaldi Antonietta, mother of Mgr. 
Peruzzo, C.P., Bishop of Agrigentum. She 
had attained the ripe old age of ninety-three 
years and had remained active and healthy 
to the last. Towards the middle of April, 
she suffered an attack of influenza, and 
received the Last Sacraments. Her heart 
was gladdened by a visit from her Bishop- 
son, who had come from distant Sicily to 
visit the death-bed of his beloved mother. 
Her funeral was the occasion of a remarkable 
demonstration of popular sympathy. 


SCOTLAND. 
Requiem for Murdered Passionists. 

Evidence of the sympathy of the parish- 
ioners of St. Mungo’s, Glasgow, with the 
Passionist Fathers in the loss which the 
Order sustained by the massacre of thirty 
Passionists in Catalonia was shown by the 
large attendance at a Solemn Requiem Mass 
in St. Mungo’s. The celebrant of the Mass 
was V. Rev. Fr. Paul Cyril, C.P., Rector ; 
deacon, Rev. Fr. Victor, C.P.; sub-deacon, 
Rev. Fr. Finbar, C.P., and Master of Cere- 
monies, Rev. Fr. Timothy, C.P. 


Answers tO our 


Our Question Box: + iespers’ anevies 


“ Teach me goodness, discipline and knowledge.” —Ps. :exviii., 66. 


TWO QUESTIONS. 

(1) When using @ Rosary beads belonging 
to a deceased person, must they be blessed 
again ? : 

(2) Why do we take a name at Confirma- 
tion ?—‘‘ Curious ” (Dublin). 

(1) No; they need not be blessed again. 
Rosaries retain their blessing except when 
they are sold. . 

(2) Because at Confirmation we assume 
serious and additional responsibilities towards 
Almighty God. Added to the Christian 
name the Confirmation name gives us a new 
heavenly patron, who will assist us to dis- 
charge these obligations, and whom we 
should endeavour to imitate. 


NON-CATHOLIC DANCE. 

Is it right for a Catholic to attend a dance 
in aid of a non-Catholic church, provided she 
also supports her own church 7—* W.W.” 

Whilst some might defend such an action 
as merely material co-operation, we are of 
opinion that Catholics should refrain from 
attending such functions. Their presence at 
a dance under such auspices is liable to be 
misunderstood; whilst their absence would 
cause no comment whatever. 


PERSONAL REPLY. 

“Une Amie” (Dublin). The cireum- 
stance you mention is not considered a 
canonical impediment to entrance to the 
religious life. It should however be dis- 
closed to the Superior at the time of seeking 
admission. Further particulars should be 
obtained from the Order which you wish 
to join. 


A CASE FOR RESTITUTION. 

If a man burns his neighbours house with 
intent to injure him, and afterwards finds that 
the damage 1s covered by insurance, is he 
bound to make ‘restitution 2—* Curious ” 
(Dublin). 

Undoubtedly, for adequate reparation 
must be made for all unjust injury. In this 
particular case, the owner of the house has 
been compensated by the insurance com- 
pany for the damage suffered; but the 
insurance company has suffered a pro- 
portionate loss, obviously unjust. There- 
fore, restitution in full must be made to the 
insurance company, either directly or through 
the owner of the house. 


CHURCHING OF WOMEN. 

Must a woman be churched after the birth 
of a child 1—* Perplexed” (Dublin). 

This query has been answered in our 
issue of May, 1934. For the benefit of our 
correspondent, we repeat our reply. It is 
not necessary for a woman to be churched 
after the birth of a child. The common 
fallacy that a woman should not go to 


church for any purpose before being churched 
is an ignorant superstition. The ceremony 
js recommended as a pious and laudable 
custom. , It is an act of thanksgiving; the 


idea of purification is. not contained in it. 


SISTERS OF ST. JOHN OF GOD. 

Can you give me any information regarding 
the Sisters of St. John of God 7—‘‘ Vocation ” 
(Dublin). 

The Sisters of St. John of God are a 
nursing Order, founded in 1871 at Wexford, 
by Most Rev. Dr. Furlong; Bishop of Ferns. 
The Sisters devote themselves to nursing 
the sick in hospitals and in their own homes. 
There are eight convents of the Order in 
Ireland, the novitiate being established at 
Wexford. For further information apply to 
Rev. Mother General, Convent of St. John 
of God, Wexford. 


ST. AUDOEN. 

Who was St. Audoen? Is there anything 
known of his life _—“* High Street ’’ (Dublin). 

St. Audoen (also known as St. Ouen) 
was born near Soissons in 609. It is said 
that St. Columban was once a guest in the 
family home. Having dedicated his life to 
God, St. Audoen founded a monastery near 
Rebaix in 634. Though still a layman, his 
zeal, piety. and learning rendered him 
conspicuous. Persuaded to receive ordina- 
tion, he was later consecrated Archbishop 
of Rouen. He died on August 24th, 683. 


OATH AND CONVERSION. 

If a Protestant fellow takes an oath never 
to turn Catholic, and im the meantime would 
meet a Catholic girl whom he wishes to marry 
and desires to turn Catholic, does the oath 
which he took bind him not to become ,@ 
Catholic? Would you advise a girl to marry 
a fellow who turns IN. N. 

Tf he is convinced that the Catholic 
Church is the True Church, and that he 
should enter into it for this reason, and not 
for any htiman motive, he must not hesitate 
to do so. The oath does not bind him, 
because no one can bind himself to do what 
is forbidden by God, or to refuse to do what 
ig commanded by God. Now God wishes 
all to enter the» Church. “Go, teach all 
nations,” said Christ, “teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you. He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth 
not shall be condemned.” 

Our advice in regard to marriage is that 
the law of the Church is the pest guide to 
follow. The Church severely condemns 


mixed marriages, and only dispenses with 
this law for grave reasons and under serious 
conditions. If a Protestant wishes to become 
a Catholic simply for the sake of marriage 
he is not to be trusted. 


Book Reviews 


WHEREFORE THIS WASTE? Father 
James, O.M.Cap., D.Litt. London: 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 
196 pages. 6s. 

This is the tenth book from the facile pen 
of Fr. James, and is a collection of his more 
recent essays and lectures. Because it is a 
collection, varied in its scope and appeal, it 
proves once more the width of his genius. 
Here in this book we have evidences of him 
as a writer of graceful prose ; as a theologian 
and philosopher who weaves new garments 
for old truths, although for some, perhaps, 
the garments may be too richly woven and 
by their very luxuriance distract the mind 
from the truths they are intended to display ; 
and as a panegyrist who is devoted to his 
subject and sincere in his appreciation. 
Every Ursuline will want to read his sermon 
on St. Angela, and every Sister of Mercy 
the one on Catherine McAuley. Here, too, 
is a poet who only hesitates to give his 
words. poetic form. On p. 124, for instance, 
the first few sentences, with slight alteration, 
could be written thus : 


“Day that is born amidst soft rays 
Of rising sun 
Dies down in darkness 
Or in sun-lit skies.” 


“The sun that grows to mid-day 
splendour 
Sinks to rest in mourning clouds 
Or in the cold, cold grave 
Of ocean’s water.” 


Altogether it is a delightful book, especially 
for those who like their spiritual reading 
blended of eloquence and poetry. 

By the way, why does he suggest, on 
pp. 9 and 10, that it was Jerusalem that 
closed its doors on Mary and Joseph on the 
night of the Nativity ? We can find no 
support for this strange exegesis. Tradition, 
following St. Luke’s narrative, has always 
looked upon Bethlehem as the inhospitable 
city. 

* * * 
“WAKE UP AND LIVE! A Formula 
for success.” Dorothea Brande. Lon- 
don: Arthur Barker, Ltd. 182 pages. 
3s. 6d. 

Strangely enough the title of Fr. James’ 

book might be as suitable here—‘‘ Where- 


fore this Waste?’ Miss Brande, by her 
own experience and close observation of 
others, is convinced that much precious time 
and energy are wasted in the world. Men 
and women in their various walks of life 
are content to remain second-raters not 
through mere inaction only but principally 
through misdirection of their activities. 
Her thesis is that it costs you as much to 
fail as to succeed. That just as a man must 
have the will to succeed, if he wants to 
succeed, so if a man fails it is entirely 
attributable to his ‘‘ will to fail.’ In other 
words he has nobody to blame but himself. 
He expended his energies in the wrong 
direction, in useless day-dreaming, in striving 
after the things that were only secondary 
and unimportant, In this book she claims 
to have found the golden formula, which 
will transform a hitherto useless life into 
one of achievement and noble endeavour. 

There is much sound practical common 
sense in this book to recommend it and 
much that is tedious and difficult—for 
instance, on page 40 the author speaks of 
“the intention—often unconscious. . ..” 
Is it not of the essence of ‘‘ intending ”’ 
that one be conscious ? : 

The rules she gives towards the attain- 
ment of success are trite and effective, rules 
that have been practised in general by all 
those who have striven after self-discipline, 
and if cargjed out under the influence of - 
God’s grace, would lead to the ultimate 


success of - Sainthood. : 
* * * * 


FORGOTTEN SHRINES. 

Many of our readers will be glad to learn 
that the Revd. Dom Bede Camm, O.S8.B., 
has arranged with his publishers to bring 
out a new edition of his fascinating volume 
Forgotten Shrines. The first edition, pub- 
lished at 25/- net, is out of print, but is 
still asked for. The new edition will be of 
the same size as, and contain all the text 
and illustrations of, the original edition, but 
the published price will be 12s. 6d. net. 
There should be a large demand for the 
new edition, which is published by Macdonald 
and Evans, 8 John Street, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1, and Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd., 43-45 Newgate Street, 
London, E.C.1. 


occccovccvecc< G)ecescesncecees 


¥or the Canonisation of Blessed Gemma Galgani. 


By the special direction of Most Rev. Fr. Titus, C.P., General of the Passionists, our readers 
are invited to send their offerings towards the Canonisation of Bl. Gemma Galgani. All such 
offerings will be acknowledged in The Cross and will be forwarded to Rome by the Managing 
Editor. Since the last list, the following sums have been received :— 


B. M. Russell, (Co. Westmeath) 2/6; The Widow’s Mite, (Dublin) 2/-; Client of Blessed 


Gemma, (Belfast) 2/6; Anon. 2/-. 


Offerings may be sent to The Managing Editor, The Cross, Mount Argus, Dublin. 
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&he Guild of 
St. Gabriel 


BH Literary Circle for Woung Lie hid 
| of ‘The Cross.” 


Conducted by Francis. 


RULES OF THE GUILD. 
I. The Guild of St. Gabriel is a literary circle : 
to boys and girls under 19 years of age. 


II. The members will be expected to spread devotion 
to St. Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising 
the virtues of purity, charity and truth, and by living 
lives worthy of him who is to be their model and their 


open 


guide. 


III. They will endeavour to bring as many new 


members as they can into the Guild of St. Gabriel. 


a loneliness creeps into the atmosphere, 

the autumn is advancing, and the days 
grow grey and short, but the glory of the 
woodlands and the richness of nature’s carpets 
of gold and red and yellow compensate us 
for the losses of the green freshness of other 
days, and we pause amidst the autumnal 
glow of the sunset to think of the greater 
lights that lie beyond the horizon, the eternal 
beauty of that land to which our hearts 
aspire. This time, so full of colour and 
thought-inspiring scenes, is the month of the 
Most Holy Rosary, and there is no devotion 
that is more pleasing to Mary, the Mother of 
God, than the telling of the beads. From 
her throne in Heaven she listens to our Paters 
and Aves with tender love while she watches 
over our welfare and seeks from the Divine 
Heart of Our Saviour all the graces and 
blessings that we need. The faithful recita- 
tion of the Rosary can accomplish wonders. 
In the dark years of our country’s: history 
when the tyranny of Cromwell held sway, and 
the iron heels of his marauders endeavoured. 
to crush and wreck all before them, the 
recitation of the Rosary gave strength and 
protection to our people. It was their greatest 
weapon; so let us not neglect the Rosary, 
let us plead with Mary to guard and guide us 
through the battles of life. Let us remember, 
too, the poor persecuted Catholics who are 
suffering in Spain, and pray daily for their 
deliverance from the evils which beset their 
race and religion, and let us remember in 
particular the souls of our dear Passionists, 
priests and brothers, who have given their 
lives in the cause of God. 


i poe brown leaves are falling one by one, 


AN INTERESTING ESSAY COMPETITION. 

In our pages you will find an account of 
an interesting essay competition in which 
prizes are offered by the Catholic Press 
Exhibition which should appeal to all young 
writers, and especially interest the members 
ef our Guild. Think of what a high honour 
it would be for some of our members to carry 


off one or two of the trophies offered. How 
proud Francis and all of us would be. I 
hope you will all set to work at once and 
put your very greatest efforts into this compe- 
tition. The Cross will have a stall at the 
Exhibition, which is to be held in Belfast in 
November. For full particulars of the compe- 
tition see announcement at the foot of the 
Guild pages. 


THE OPEN DOORS. 

Now the school doors are open once more, 
and I can picture you all busy at work again. 
I shall expect many letters and essays from 
you in the months to come. The long winter 
evenings are ideal for pen and ink work. The 
writing of essays is an excellent aid to thought 
and concentration of mind, and- helps us to 
develop a greater freedom of style. The 
more we practise the art the better we shall 
become. Writing is a delightful occupation, 
and those who have the gift derive the greatest 
joy in expressing their thoughts and ideas. 
Read, too, as much as you can during your 
young years; but make sure the books are 
of the right kind, elevating and ennobling. 
Books on history and travel, biography and 
poetry enrich the mind and enable us to 
speak with authority on most subjects. 
Fiction, well selected, leads us into the 
pleasurable paths of enjoyment. 


MY POST BAG. 

There are several cheery, little letters in 
my post bag this month. The biggest packet 
comes from our dear young friends in St. 
Gerard’s . Hospital, Coleshill, Birmingham, 
England. It is so good to hear from them 
again. Their bright messages of hope and 
joy fill my den with sunshine. I was glad to 
get Emma Darsy’s little note. The weather 
is lovely in Ireland now, Emma. I wish you 
were here these days. Iam sorry you did 
not get to Lourdes, but it is a joy in store 
for you. Mary AppLeBy writes a sweet, 
little letter full of news, and sends a fine 
essay. She, too, is longing to see Our Lady’s 
Shrine at Lourdes, and I hope she may get 
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her request. Dear, little Muri Brive, I 
am very grateful, indeed, for your kind 
thought, and I am charmed with your beauti- 
ful little gift from Lourdes. You may be 
sure Francis will treasure your medal of Our 
Blessed Lady, and pray for the giver. I am 
glad she has taken such good care of you. 
**We had a lovely time at Lourdes,” says 
Muriel, ‘‘I feel so much better now. It was 
a rough crossing, but lovely coming back. 
We all cried when we returned, and we wanted. 
to stay longer than a week. Every night we 
watched the torch-light procession, and one 
night we held a holy candle and joined in 
the singing. Every day we went to the baths 
and bathed in the holy waters of Lourdes.” 
I am sure Muriel’s description will make many 
of our readers long to go to.that heaven- 
blessed haven of peace. I pray God grant 
Muriel every blessing, especially perfect 
health. Another grand, little letter which 
comes from SHEILA JOHNSTONE, brings me 
much joy. God has given her the greatest 
of gifts in the Holy Faith. She has had the 
privilege of making her First Holy Communion 
at St. Bernadette’s Altar, Lourdes, and now 
says she is “‘ ever so happy.’ I trust she will 
whisper a little prayer to God sometimes for 
Francis and the Guild members. Thanks to 
Winnie Mary Moornovuse for her letter. 
That must have been a delicious cake. Pity 
Francis was not there to enjoy a morsel. 
“*T cannot describe my joy,” says SHEA 
McAnprREw, “‘ when I saw my name in the 
Prize-list this month, and I need not tell you 
that I waited eagerly for the day when my 
prize would arrive. It came on a beautiful 
morning. The sun was shining, just like the 
book itself, so after my breakfast, I took it 
to the Botanic Gardens and read some of the 
stories there. Nothing could have pleased me 
better than ‘ Mystics All’.’’ I am glad Sheila 
found so much to give her pleasure in her 
prize, and I hope the days of the future will 
enfold many joys for her. Mary McANDREW’s 
letter makes delightful reading. When are 
you coming to Mount Argus again, Mary ? 
The swans are watching out for their little 
friends. I was pleased to hear from Joa 
McSnorratt. His letters are always very 
original, and a treat to read. Give me some 
more news of Breda and tell her not to forget 
Francis. Just now a lovely letter, and a tiny 
little medal of Our Blessed Lady slipped on 
to my desk. They had been hidden away in 
an envelope, so they were .a very pleasant 
surprise at the last moment. My thanks to 
dear DorotHy Barry for her remembrance 
and her kindness. I shall refer to her letter 
next month. Thanks also to WunIFRED 
Martin for her little picture of Lourdes. It 
is good to have so many kind friends. 


THE AWARDS. 

In the competition for the best essay on 
““Why I love the Mother of God’ the prize 
is awarded to DorotHy Barry, St. Gerard’s 
Hospital, Coleshill, Birmingham, England. 

In the competition for the best essay on ‘‘A 
Day at School” the prize is awarded to ErraNE 
Marron, Annagheane, Scotshouse, Clones. 


NOVEMBER COMPETITIONS. 

For MemBEers aGep 16 To 19—A Prize is 
offered for the best essay on ‘‘ The Studies 
I like best.” f 

For MEMBERS AGED 13 To 16—A Prize is 
offered for the best essay on ‘‘ The Happiest! 
Day of my Life.” 

For MEMBERS UNDER 13—A Prize is offered 
for the best letter describing a walk in winter. 


SEND BEFORE OcToOBER 10TH. 
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ESSAY COMPETITION. 
Prizes Offered by Catholic Press Exhibition. 


The Committee of the Catholic Press. 
Exhibition, which is to be held under the 
patronage of his Lordship the Bishop of: 
Down and Connor, Most Rev. Dr. Mageean,,. 
in St. Mary’s Hall, Belfast, from November 
22 to 29, has decided to offer prizes for an 
Essay Competition among pupils of primary 
and secondary schools. . 

There will be three sections in the compe- 
tition :— 

Section A—Primary Schools (Boys). 

Section B—Primary Schools (Girls). 

Section C—Secondary Schools (Junior Boys 

and Girls). 

Section D—Secondary Schools (Senior Boys 

and Girls). 

The subjects will be :— 

Sections A and B—‘ My Favourite Catholic 
Newspaper or Magazine.”’ 

Section C—‘‘ The Value of a Catholic Press 
Exhibition.” 


Section D—‘‘The Press and Catholic 
Action.” 

The prizes for each section will consist of 
the following :— 


Sections A and B—First Prize : Books value 
10/6; Second Prize: Books value 7/6; 
Third Prize, Books value 5/-. 

Sections C and D—First Prize : Books value 
21/-; Second Prize: Books value 10/6; 
Third Prize: Books value 5/-. 

Vouchers for the amounts will be given the 
prize-winners, and may be exchanged» for 
books of their own choosing at the bookshop 
designated on the vouchers. 

The essays, which may be written in Irish 
or English, should not exceed 500 words in 
Sections A and B; 750 words in Section C; 
1,000 words in Section D. . 

Each essay must be the unaided work of 
the competitor. Essays should be sent under 
sealed cover and marked ‘‘ Essay Competi- 
tion,”’ to the Hon. Secretaries, Catholic Press 
Exhibition, St. Mary’s Hall, Belfast, before 
Saturday, October 17th. 
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Christ in Prayer 
From the painting by Carlo Dolci. 


Carlo Dolci (1616-1686) was one of the last of the great Florentine painters. He devoted 
his art exclusively to the production of religious pictures, which were very popular in 
his own time, and are still highly considered to-day, though in the opinion of critics 
they are over-sentimental. His famous ‘‘ Mater Dolorosa’ has been reproduced 
innumerable times, whilst his masterpiece “* St. Andrew praying before his crucifixion ” 
ig now in the Pitti Palace, Florence. All his pictures. are notable for perfection of 
finish. The illustration reproduced here represents one of his lesser-known works. 


